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Abnt  Dobotht  sat  by  the  window,  knitting. 
Bhe  eat  up  Ter;  straight,  and  her  needles  flew 
with  marvelous  rapidity. 

“  I  bate  to  do  it,"  she  was  thinking,  “  bnt  I 
will.  She'B  a  dear  girl,  and  I  do  believe  all  she 
needs  is  to  have  her  eyes  opened.  Warning 
fingers  aren’t  pleasant,  1  know,  but  I'll  point 
them  for  once.  There  she  comes  now." 

There  was  the  sound  of  quiok  steps  in  the 
hall,  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  girl  ran  into 
the  room.  She  was  very  pretty,  in  a  blonde  way. 
Her  friends  called  her  Dotty,  Dot,  Fairy,  and 
Fay,  which  airy  nicknames  suited  her  wonder¬ 
fully  well.  Her  name  proper  was  Dorothy,  so 
called  for  the  erect  lady  by  the  window.  Her 
blue  eyes  glanced  quickly  about  the  room, 
then  she  said : 

11  Do  you  know  where  mother  is,  auntie?" 

“  Now  for  it  1"  thought  Aunt  Dorothy,  reso¬ 
lutely.  “  Why  do  you  wish  to  know  ?”  she 
asked. 

“  I  want  her  to  loop  my  drees,  and  to  ask  her 
to  make  this  ribbon  up  into  bows,  for  this  even¬ 
ing.  We're  going  to  have  such  fun,  auntie; 
there's  to  be  a  party  at  the  Russels’,  and  what 
do  you  think?”  with  a  little  blush  and  bright¬ 
ening  of  the  eyes.  "I'm  engaged  for  three 
dances  already.”  She  did  not  add  that  she 
expected  to  dance  them  all  with  the  same  partner. 

“  Hum — you  are  ?  Dorothy,  can't  you  make 
ribbon  into  bows  ?” 

“  Not  nearly  so  well  as  mother.  Where  is 
she,  auntie?  I  must  get  this  dress  looped. 
I  promised  Sadie  I'd  run  over  and  help  her 
arrange  the  flowers." 

"  I  believe,”  replied  Aunt  Dorothy,  looking 
steadily  into  the  girl's  face,  “  that  your  mother 
is  in  thekitchen,  ironing  one  of  your  dresses.” 

Her  voice  was  peculiar,  and  Dorothy  looked 
•t  her,  slightly  surprised. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  “my  white  muslin  for 
this  evening."  Then  something  in  her  aunt's 
faco  made  her  add  :  “  I’d  have  done  it  myself, 

you  know,  only  I'm  so  hurried ;  and  mother 
docs  those  things  much  better  than  I." 

Aunt  Dorothy  folded  her  knitting  nervously 
together.  Interfering  with  the  affairs  of  others 
was  very  foreign  to  her  nature,  and  she  was  at 
a  loss  how  to  proceed.  Her  only  brother  had 
been  the  love  of  her  life  j  and,  after  his  death, 


his  wife  and  children  held  the  first  place  in  her 
affection.  Among  them  all,  Dorothy  was  her 
favorite,  and  the  effort  she  was  making  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  the  girl's  own  sake. 

“  Now's  the  time,  if  ever,”  she  thought;  “she's 
thinking  a  little.  Dorothy,”  she  said,  “if  you 
were  obliged  to  deny  yourself  for  someone — to 
work  for  and  help  that  one — who  would  it  be?” 

Dorothy  looked  at  her  aunt  in  increased  sur¬ 
prise.  How  stupid  it  was  to  be  kept  answering 
nonsensical  questions,  when  every  minute  was 
precious  I  "The  one  I  love  best,  I  suppose," 
she  returned,  a  little  impatiently. 

“And  who  is  that?" 

She  answered,  unhesitatingly :  “  Mother,  of 

Aunt  Dorothy  rose,  and,  taking  a  shawl  from 
a  chair  near,  pinned  it  over  hor  shoulders. 

“  I  must  go,"  she  said,  “  or  I  won't  be  in  time 
to  make  biscuit;  and  young  Frank  Russel — he's 
studying  law,  you  remember,  with  Mr.  Ives,  who 
lives  next  door  to  me— otten  stops  in,  on  his  way 
home,  to  have  tea  with  mo,  and  ho  likes  my  bis¬ 
cuit.  Good-bye,  my  dear.  So  you  would  rather 
deny  yourself,  work  for,  and  help  your  mother 
than  anyone  else  ?  Iam  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  she 
needs  it,  if  ever  a  woman  did.  You'll  find  her 
in  the  kitchen,  ironing  your  dress,  or,  if  that's 
done,  getting  tea,  or  maybe  making  pies.  She 
said  Bhe  could  not  find  time  for  it  Saturday,  but 
hoped  to  this  afternoon." 

She  paused,  and,  taking  up  her  bonnet,  put  it 
on  and  tied  the  Btrings  with  careful  precision. 
That  done*  to  her  satisfaction,  she  turned  and 
looked  at  Dorothy.  There  was  a  bright  flush  on 
the  girl's  fair  little  face,  and  her  eyes  were  wide 
open  and  startled. 

Aunt  Dorothy  was  satisfied. 

“Good-bye,  my  dear,”  she  said  again,  her 
sharp  voice  grown  suddenly  gentle.  “  Come  to 
see  me  when  you  oan ;  I'm  always  pleased  to  have 
you.”  She  kissed  Dorothy  hastily  on  the  oheek, 
and,  the  next  moment,  was  gone. 

Dorothy  went  slowly  toward  the  kitchen. 
The  door  was  partly  open,  and  she  paused  and 
looked  in.  Her  mother  stood  by  the  table,  iron- 
|  ing  the  last  ruffle  on  the  white  muslin  dress. 
!  which  lay  like  a  heap  of  snow  before  her. 
i  Dorothy  gated  long  and  scarchingly  into  the 
;  bending  face.  It  was  pale  and  thin ;  there  were 
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tired  lines  about  tbe  patient  mouth,  and  shad¬ 
ows  under  the  sweet  eyes.  She  worked  steadily, 
but  with  a  certain  indescribable  air  of  weariness. 
Surely,  surely,  she  was  more  tired  than  usual. 
She  did  not  always  look  like  that.  But  why 
not?  When  did  she  ever  rest?  A  quick  pang 
shot  through  Dorothy's  heart. 

The  slamming  of  the  front  door,  and  a  con¬ 
fused  murmur  of  roices,  roused  her.  The  chil¬ 
dren  had  come  home  from  school. 

“  Mother .'  mother  1  Where  are  you,  mother  ?" 
shouted  Charlie. 

Mother,  I' re  torn  my  ooat.  I  want  it 
mended  right  off,  'cause  1 — " 

Gus  was  interrupted  by  Nellie:  “Mamma, 
Gertie  Forbes  is  going  to  have  a  picnic,  and  1 

Mother !  mother !  mother  I  And  mother 
would  be  ready,  she  knew,  to  satisfy  every 

demand. 

The  hubbub  of  voices  came  nearer,  and  Dor¬ 
othy  escaped  from  the  dining-room  into  the  par¬ 
lor,  and  closed  the  door.  She  threw  herself  on 
the  sofa,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  She 
remained  for  along  time  in  the  same  position, 
and,  when  she  looked  up,  her  cheeks  were  wot 
with  tears. 

That  evening,  she  went  to  the  party.  Squire 
Russel’s  place  was  the  handsomest  in  the  village,  j 
The  beautiful  garden  was  Dorothy's  delight. 
She  was  silling  out  there  now,  leaning  back  on 
a  rustic  garden-bench.  Frank  Russel,  the  part¬ 
ner  of  those  three  dances,  was  beside  her.  He 
was  a  good-looking  wide-awake  young  fellow, 
who  had  no  idea  of  spending  an  idle  life  just 
beoause  his  father  happened  to  be  a  rich  man. 

He  had  started  several  subjects  of  conver¬ 
sation,  but  Dorothy's  usual  readiness  Beemed 
to  have  deserted  her,  and,  monosyllabic  answers 
not  being  enoouraging,  be  had  been  silent  for 
some  time.  Finally,  he  spoke  in  rather  an 
aggrieved  voice: 

“I  say,  Dotty,  why  don’t  you  speak  to  a 
fellow?  Of  course,  ‘yes'  and  ‘no’  are  very 
good  words  in  their  way,  but  after  a  time  they 
become  monotonous;  and  now  I'd  be  glad  to 
hear  you  make  some  other  remark — just  for  ; 
the  sake  of  variety,  you  know.” 

Dorothy  smiled  absently  and  answered : 

“Tee,  Frank.” 

Frank  groaned. 

“  There  it  is  again  ! "  he  exclaimed.  Then 
he  added  kindly:  “Aren't  you  well.  Dotty? 
Seems  to  me,  you  look  white.  Does  anything 
trouble  you  ?  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what  you'ro 
thinking  about." 

“Tin  thinking  about  mother — and  myself. 


Frank,”  turning  toward  him  and  raising  her 
eyes  wistfully  to  his,  “you  always  thought  me 
rather  a  nice  girl,  didn't  you,  as  girls  go?”. 

“  Rather — as  girls  go.” 

“Well,  I'm  not.  I  only  found  it  out  to-day: 
but,"  sitting  erect  with  sudden  energy,  “I’m 
a  cruel,  wicked,  selfish  thing  I  Oh,  Frank, 
I  hale  myeelf!  I've  been  thinking,  thinking, 
end  1  must  speak  out  to  someone.  .Motber  is 
killing  herself,  working  for  us  all ;  but  it  is  not 
the  children'!  fault :  it  is  all  mine.  1  am  the 
oldest,  and  1  should  hare  thought."  Her  Ups 
quivered,  and  two  big  tears  roUed  unheeded 
down  her  oheeks. 

The  expreseion  in  the  brown  eyee  looking  at 
her  grew  rather  tender. 

“  1  think,”  said  Frank,  slowly,  “that,  on  the 
whole,  I  prefer  cruel,  wicked,  selfish  people  to 

Dorothy's  smile  was  a  failure. 

“  Dotty,"  he  said,  gently,  “  why  do  you  feel 
so  terribly  about  it?  Your  mother's  all  right, 
you  know.  And,  if  you  want  to  help  her,  you 
can  begin  now— can't  you?” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  I'm  going  to,  at  once." 

“How?”  with  interest. 

“Well,  I  think  I'll  do  the  cooking:  that  will 
be  qnite  a  weight  off  her  mind.  I'm  going  to 
get  up  early,  to-morrow,  and  have  breakfast 
ready  when  she  oomee  down.” 

The  next  day,  Dorothy  opened  her  eyes  to 
a  new  Ufa  The  room  was  filled  with  the  gray 
morning -light.  She  dressed  hurriedly,  and, 
with  stealthy  step,  descended  to  tbe  kitchen. 
How  cheerless  the  usually  bright  Uttle  room 
appeared  1 

“  Patty  can't  be  up  yet,”  thought  Dorothy 
Patty  was  the  fourteen-year-old  maid-of-oll-work. 
“  I  wonder  if  mother  has  to  woken  her,  every 
morning?” 

She  passed  through  a  small  passage  Into  a 
tiny  room  at  the  end,  where  Petty  was  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  the  just.  Rousing  her  proved  to 
be  a  work  of  time;  but  finally  It  was  accom¬ 
plished,  and  Dorothy  returned  to  her  labor. 

“  m  leave  the  fire  fbr  Patty,"  she  thought, 
“  because  of  course  she  knows  just  how  to  build 
it.  What  shall  1  have  for  break fbst?  Let  me 
see — here’s  something  in  a  covered  dish.  Oh  1 
potatoes,  out  up  ready  for  frying:  that  will  be 
easy.  And  eggs — I'll  scramble  them ;  the  boys 
like  them  that  way  best.” 

Here  Patty  appeared,  yawning  and  rubbing 
her  eyes,  which  opened  In  round  astonishment 
when  they  beheld  Dorothy. 

“  I  thinked  miasns  looked  kinder  cur1  us  when 
she  woUo  mo  up,  this  mornin’,”  she  remarked. 
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“Now,  build  the  fire,  Patty,”  Reid  Dorothy. 

"Y'es'm.  Missus  mostly  does  that,  ' cause 
1  wastes  so  much  kindlin'." 

“  Builds  the  fire  ?  Mother  T” 

••  Yee,  miss,  she  do ;  ’cause  I—” 

“  Well,  you  build  it,  this  morning — you  eon, 
I  suppose.  Now,  let  me  see — you  fry  potatoes 
in  butter,  I  think.  I  know  just  how  to  do  that, 
lor  I’ve  seen  mother  grease  the  griddle  for 
griddle-cakes."  Taking  a  small  pieoe  of  butter, 
she  rubbed  it  carefully  over  the  surface  of  the 
griddle  and  deposited  the  potatoes  thereupon, 
to  have  them  ready.  “And  toast — I'll  have 
toast.  Patty,  that  fire’s  going  well  enough  now. 
Where’s  the  bread?" 

Patty,  walking  backward,  so  as  not  to  lose  the 
slightest  movement  of  Dorothy,  whose  proceed¬ 
ing  she  watched  with  the  liveliest  interest, 
brought  the  bread,  which  Dorothy  proceeded 

“  That  ain’t  no  way  to  cut  bread,"  remarked 
Tatty:  “you'd  oughter  turn  the  knife  t'other 
way.” 

The  blade,  at  that  moment  entering  one  of 
Dorothy's  fingers,  proved  the  truth  of  Patty's 
observation.  But  she  was  too  much  In  earnest 
to  bo  daunted  by  slight  discouragement,  and, 
presently,  a  small  pilo  of  uneven  slices  lay  before 
her. 

"They  look  horrid,  that  way — thick  at  one 
end  and  thin  at  the  other,"  sho  thought,  her 
cheeks  beginning  to  grow  rather  hot;  “but,  if 
f.ioy're  toasted  nioely,  maybe  it  won't  matter. 
Now,  Patty,  get  me  something  to  cook  the  eggs 
in.  We  must  harry,  or  mother'll  be  down.  Put 
llio  potatoes  on,  while  1  make  the  toast  and 
break  the  eggs.  Mercy !  there  goes  some  of 
the  shell  in.  Why,  they're  beginning  to  cook 
already  1  Oh,  they're  burning  I  they're  burn¬ 
ing!  Patty,  bring  me  a  spoon — quick — to  stir 
them !  But  what  makes  the  potatoes  smoke 
so?  Ought  they  to  smoke?" 

"  No,  they  ortent.  You  didn't  put  enough 
grease  in,  nobow.  Why  don't  missus  get  break  - 
fus'  ?  Is  she  sick  ?” 

“No.  I'm  always  going  to  do  the  cooking, 
after —  Oh,  the  toast  is  biasing  I  These  eggs 
are  stuck  fast  1  The  potatoes  ore  burned  1  What 
.shall  1  do?” 

Mrs.  Maynard  awoke  with  a  confused  idea  that 
the  house  was  on  fire.  Yes,  there  certainly  was 
suioke  in  the  room.  Springing  out  of  bed,  she 
hastily  thrust  her  feet  into  slippers,  and,  throw¬ 
ing  on  a  wrapper,  ran  into  the  hall.  There,  the 
smoke  was  more  dense,  and  a  strong  odor  of 
hunting  prevailed  j  and,  surely,  there  were 
voices  somewhere. 


She  paused  an  instant;  then,  going  quickly 
downstairs,  she  threw  open  the  kitchen -door. 
For  a  moment,  the  smoke  blinded  her ;  then  she 
saw  Patty  running  wildly  about,  flourishing  a 
long  iron  spoon ;  and  by  the  stove,  with  crimson 
cheeks,  a  cut  on  one  hand,  a  burn  on  the  back 
of  the  other,  and  spots  of  smut  and  grease  all 
over  the  front  of  her  pretty  morning-dress,  stood 
Dorothy,  trying  to  lift  a  griddle,  filled  with  some 
smoking  mass,  off  the  fire. 

“  Why,  Dorothy !"  cried  her  mother. 

Dorothy  dropped  the  griddle  upon  the  floor 
with  a  crash,  and,  throwing  herself  into  a  chair, 
burst  into  tears  of  disappointment  and  discour- 

Mrs.  Maynard  ran  to  her  in  alarm.  "  Dor¬ 
othy,  what  is  the  matter?"  she  ezolaimed. 
“  What  were  you  doing,  child?" 

“Oh,  mother,"  she  sobbed,  “I'm  a  stupid, 
stupid  goose!  I  thought  I'd  help  you,  and  get 
breakfast;  but  I've  only  spoiled  every  single 
thing,  and  made  a  dreadful  muss." 

Mrs.  Maynard  laid  her  oool  hand  on  the  girl’s 
hot  forehead. 

“Getting  breakfast  to  help  me,  were  you, 
dearie?"  she  said,  with  an  irresistible  smile,  as 
she  glanced  at  the  ruin  scattered  about.  “  It 
was  a  kind  thought;  but  one  oannot  learn  to 
cook,  all  in  a  minute.  Don't  feel  distressed — 
there's  no  harm  done.” 

Dorothy  took  the  comforting  hand  in  hers, 
and  pressed  it  lovingly  against  her  burning 
cheek. 

She  left  the  cooking  alone,  after  that.  She 
found  there  were  many  other  ways  in  which  she 
could  be  a  help  and  comfort. 

“  Mother,"  she  said,  one  day,  after  she  had  for 
some  time  been  watching  her  loosen  the  earth 
about  some  plants  which  stood  in  the  parlor- 
window,  “  why  don't  you  give  up  keeping  flow¬ 
ers  ?  They  seem  to  me  an  unnecessary  trouble." 

“They  don't  seem  so  to  me,  dear,"  her 
mother  answered,  gently.  “We  cannot  have 
our  home  elegant,  but  we  can  have  it  bright  and 
homolike;  and  1  think  plants  help  very  much." 

“  Yes,”  said  Dorothy,  “  that  is  true.  I  would 
like  to  learn  to  take  care  of  them,  mother.  Will 
you  teach  me?" 

And  so,  gradually,  the  plants  fell  entirely 
under  her  charge,  and  thrived  very  well,  too. 
She  helped  Patty  with  sweeping,  dusting,  and 
arranging  the  rooms;  she  attacked  the  ever-full 
mending-basket,  and  coaxed  the  children  to 
allow  her  to  explain  difficult  lessons.  There 
were  many  drawbacks  and  discouragements,  but 
“  For  mother's  sake  "  was  her  watchword  ;  and, 
as  she  watched  the  dear  face  day  by  day,  ahe 
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rqjoieed  to  see  the  wearr  look  gradually  disap¬ 
pear.  and  the  shadows  under  the  eyes  grew  leas 

Nellie,  who  in  her  heart  considered  her  elder 
sister  perfection,  was  quick  to  follow  her  exam¬ 
ple;  and  the  boys,  almost  unconsciously,  grew 
to  be  more  heedful  of  mother's  comfort. 

Mrs.  Maynard  wondered  at  the  change.  She 
found  the  losing  care  of  her  eldest  daughter 
eery  tweet,  and  grew  to  depend  on  her  more 
and  more.  Her  mother-eyes  saw  quickly  when 
Dorothy  was  tired,  and  she  insisted  on  her  going 
out,  as  usual,  in  the  afternoon.  Dorothy  always 
went,  and  came  home  bright  and  full  of  Ain. 

So  the  weeks  and  months  pasted  away.  On 
looking  back,  Dorothy  wondered  where  the 
time  had  flown.  She  thought  this  last  summer 
had  been  the  happiest  she  had  ever  known. 

One  morning,  on  entering  the  dining-room, 
Mrs.  Maynard  was  greeted  with  a  chorus  of : 

“  Happy  birthday,  mother  1” 

'■  Mother,  did  you  forget  it  is  your  biith- 
day!” 

11  See  what  I  hare  for  you,  mamma ;  and  I 
made  it  all  myself." 

"  Mother,"  said  Dorothy,  as  soon  as  she  could 
be  beard,  "auntie  was  here  yesterday,  when 
you  were  out.  and  sbe  wants  us  to  celebrate  your 
birthday  by  taking  dinner  with  her." 

11  That's  all  right,"  remarked  Charlie,  "auntie's 
dinners  ere  not  to  be  despised.  Good  thing  it's 
Saturday,  so  we  can  all  go." 

"  Yes,  that's  what  she  said,"  continued  Dor¬ 
othy.  "I'm  going  over,  this  morning,  mother. 
Auntie  wants  me  to  arrange  some  flowers  for  the 
table.  I  thought  I'd  go  early ;  for  there  might 
be  other  little  things  I  could  do.” 

"Miss  Maynard,"  said  Frank  Russel,  ooming 
into  the  spinster's  parlor  a  little  before  two 
o'clock  that  afternoon,  "mother,  father,  and 
Sadie  hare  gone  to  the  city  to-day,  and  I  want 
to  hare  dinner  with  you.  May  IT" 

“Certainly,"  answered  Aunt  Dorothy,  with 
whom  the  young  man  was  a  great  favorite.  She 
looked  up  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes  as  she  said 
it,  and  they  both  laughed. 

“  There  they  oome  now,"  said  Frank,  going  to 
the  window,  "  and  Dotty — bless  her — is  running 
out  to  meet  them." 

"  Dinner  is  ready,"  announced  Aunt  Dorothy, 
as  soon  os  wraps  were  removed  and  kissing  and 
handshaking  over. 

Aunt  Dorothy’s  dinners  were  always  a  pleas¬ 
ure.  for  she  had  a  genius  for  cooking,  and  to-day 
everything  seemed  exceptionally  good. 

"  Well,”  remarked  Charlie,  leaning  book  and 
sipping  his  coffee — dinner  being  a  thing  of  the 


past — “  I  think  we  all  owe  you  a  vote  of  thanks, 
auntie,  for  what,  without  exaggeration,  may  be 
called  a  tiptop  dinner." 

"Hear:  hear!"  murmured  Flank. 

"Yes,  auntie,  it  was  splendid,  'specially  the 
pudding,"  said  Nellie. 

"  The  pie,  I  say,"  pot  in  Gus. 

Mrs.  Maynard  laughingly  shook  her  head  at 
the  children.  "Auntie  is  very  kind,"  she  said. 

"  Well,”  observed  Aunt  Dorothy,  complacently, 
“thanks  are  always  agreeable,  of  course.  I'm 
glad  you  all  eqjoyed  your  dinner,  only — I  did 
not  oook  it." 

"  What?" 

"Who  did  f” 

“  It  eooked  itself,  I  suppose.’' 

•*  Why,  what  do  you  mean  7" 

They  all  spoke  but  Dorothy  and  Frank.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her  dancing  eyes  were 
bidden  by  their  long  lashee.  His  eyes  were  on 
her  face,  and  their  expresaion  was  half  laugh¬ 
ing  and  wholly  tender. 

"1  mean  just  what  I  say,”  answered  Aunt 
Dorothy,  with  quiet  enjoyment ;  “I  did  not 
oook  the  dinner  we  have  just  eaten — no,  nor  did 
1  help  ons  mite.  If  you  wont  to  know  who  did 
make  everything,  from  soup  to  dessert,  look 
around  the  table,  and  see  if  you  con  guess." 

They  all  obeyed,  and  each  pair  of  eyes  stopped 
at  the  young  girl's  telltale  face. 

"  Dorothy?"  asked  Charlie,  doubtfully. 

"  Yea— Dorothy,”  answered  Aunt  Dorothy; 
“she's  been  learning  sinoe  midsummer.  'Moat 
every  afternoon  she's  been  here,  and  I’vs 
taught  her  how  to  oook ;  and  I'm  not  ashamed 
of  my  pupil,  either.” 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment  from  surprise, 
then  Gus  cried  out : 

“  Well,  if  that  don't  beat  everything  1  What¬ 
ever  made  you  think  of  it.  Dot?" 

Dorothy,  whose  place  was  beside  her  mother, 
slipped  her  hand  into  here,  whispering : 

"  I  can  help  you  get  breakfast  now,  mother 
dear.” 

“  My  child  1”  she  exclaimed,  her  voice  a  little 
tremulous.  "And  I  thought  you  were  resting 
and  enjoying  yourself  of  an  afternoon." 

"So  I  was,"  Dorothy  answered,  with  a  sudden 
laugh;  "I  never  had  more  Ain  in  my  life. 
Auntie's  the  one  to  be  pitied.” 

"Nobody  praises  ms,"  said  Frank,  in  on 
abused  voioe.  "I  knew  about  it  all  the  time, 
and  helped  like  a  good  fellow.  Dotiie  did  not 
wont  me  in  the  kitchen  at  first — said  she  would 
not  have  me  at  any  price ;  but  I’m  not  easily 
put  down,  and  she  soon  found  that,  for  beating 
eggs,  grinding  spioes,  and  such  like  necessary 
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and  useful  employment,  there  are  net  many  my 
equals.  Eh,  Dotty?" 

Dorothy  smiled  up  at  him  and  blushed  pret¬ 
tily,  but  did  not  speak. 

“  Didn't  you  long  to  tell?”  demanded  Nellie, 
finding  voice  at  last. 

“  Yes,  I  did ;  but  I  wanted  to  wait  till  I  had 
something  worth  telling;  and  then,  auntie 
thought  it  would  be  a  nioe  surprise  for  mother's 
birthday.” 

11  But  why  did  you  do  it?”  repeated  Out, 
whose  curiosity  was  not  yet  satisfied. 

Aunt  Dorothy  answered :  *  For  what  seems 

to  me  a  most  excellent  reason ;  she  did  it  for  her 
mother's  sake.” 

Mrs.  Maynard  pressed  the  little  hand  that 
rested  in  hers;  Gut  looked  at  Dorothy  with  a 
new  respect ;  Nellie  regarded  her  with  a  species 
of  awe ;  and  there  was  a  suspicious  gleam  In 
Charlie's  eyes  as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen.”  be  began.  In  true 
oratorical  style,  “  I  wish  to  propose  a  toast, 
wbioh  we  will  drink  in  this  delicious  coffee — it 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  trifle  cold  by  now,  but  no 
matter.  I  drink  to  my  accomplished  sister  Dotty 
— let  us  be  respectful  on  this  auspicious  occasion 
—Dorothy — and  1  wish  to  state  that  I  solemnly 


promise  to  show,  by  assisting  at  the  rapid  disap¬ 
pearance  thereof,  that  whatever  good  things  she 
may  choose  to  concoct — isn't  that  the  word?— 
.will  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  one  member 
of  her  family,  at  least.  Good  ooolung,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  adds  much  to  the  happiness  of 
man,  not  to  mention  boy,  for : 

•  We  may  live  without  poetry,  music,  and  art ; 

We  may  lire  without  friends;  we  may  lire  without  books ; 

But  civilised  man  canuot  live  without  cooks.’ 

80  three  cheers  for  Dorothy,  the  beet  little 
keeper  of  a  secret  in  Christendom,  and  the  queen 
of  cooks.  Long  may  she  reign  !”  And,  amid  a 
laughing  chorus  of  “  Hear !  hear !”  and  a  clap¬ 
ping  of  hands,  Charlie  sat  down,  well  ntisfled 
with  the  effect  of  his  maiden  speech. 

That  evening,  as  he  walked  home  with  her  in 
the  starlight,  Frank  asked  Dorothy  a  question. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  clasping  both  hands 
about  his  arm  in  a  pretty  caressing  way,  “  some 
day ;  but  not  for  a  long  time,  Frank.  Mother” 
— with  a  happy  smile — “  would  miss  me  now, 
you  know.  So  we  will  wait;  won't  we,  dear?” 

“How  good  you  are!”  he  exolaimed,  kissing 
the  little  face  upraised  to  bis.  •'  Yes,  1  can  wait, 
my  darling,  now  1  know  you  are  mine.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ok*  morning,  about  a  week  later,  Adels  and 
lier  father  were  seated  in  his  study.  They  were 
both  busy  over  some  learned  article  Ur.  Beau¬ 
mont  was  writing,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which  Adela's  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  her 
patience  in  hunting  through  dry  tiresome  records 
were  indispensable  to  the  somewhat  indolent 
dilettante.  In  fact,  as  usual  in  his  literary 
efforts,  this  essay  would  be  more  the  fruit  of  her 
mind  than  of  his.  But  Mr.  Beaumont  was 
beautifully  unconscious  that  there  could  be  the 
slightest  ground  for  such  a  statement,  and  Adda 
never  admitted  it  to  herself ;  her  father  was  the 
one  human  being  whom  she  really  loved,  and 
her  loyalty  to  him  knew  no  bound. 

They  were  Interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Mrs.  Beaumont.  She  camo  in  quiet  and  cold, 
as  usual ;  but  her  first  words  were  of  a  nature 
to  cause  both  husband  and  daughter  a  sudden 
excitement  whioh  they  found  difficult  to  conceal, 
undignified  as  they  considered  such  emotion, 
and  habituated  ns  they  were  to  self-control. 

••Adcla,”  the  mother  said,  in  her  chill  monoto¬ 
nous  voice,  “Thorpe  Hallowell  has  written  to 
me  again  ;  I  had  not  heard  from  him  for  several 
i  months.’’ 

“Thorpe  Ilallowcll?"  Mr.  Beaumont  pro¬ 
nounced,  in  a  tono  which  expressed  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  owner  of  the  name ;  hut  Adela  sat ' 
silent,  her  pen  suspended  in  her  hand. 

“  He  is  on  his  way  home  from  Nevada,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mrs.  Beaumont,  without  noticing  the 
interruption  and  still  looking  at  her  daughter. 
“He  has  becomo  very  rich  through  the  success 
of  some  old  mines  he  had  taken  in  payment  of 
a  debt.  It  is  evident  that  he  still  wants  to 
marry  you.  What  shall  you  say?” 

Adela  dropped  the  pen  and  fixedly  regarded 
her  mother,  turning  at  once  into  an  imago  of 
Pallas  at  her  severest. 

“  My  dear Mr.  Beaumont  sighed,  in  a  tone 
which  expressed  horror  at  his  wife's  abruptness. 

But  Mrs.  Beaumont  was  not  inclined  to  be 
subdued ;  she  had  moods  in  which  both  husband 
and  child  were  a  little  afraid  of  her,  half  un- 
oonsciously,  and  she  was  in  one  of  those  phases 
now,  having  passed  a  harassing  morning  with 


business-people  and  nnder  the  strain  of  pecuniary 

“Thorpe  is  coming  back,"  Mrs.  Beaumont 
continued,  quietly  as  ever.  “Adela  rejected  my 
advioe :  I  told  her  Mias  Connelton  would  prove 
dangerous — ” 

“Mammal"  cried  Adela,  with  a  mien  which 
might  have  awed  a  very  courageous  person — 
looking  wonderfully  handsome,  too,  in  her 
dignified  anger. 

“  Let  me  finish,  please,”  the  erect  lady  went 
on,  without  a  change  in  tone  or  manner :  “As 
1  was  driving  home,  1  saw  her  and  Lord  Elles- 
den  in  the  street.  If  ever  a  man  was  infatuated 
with  a  woman,  he  is  with  her;  I  have  been 
confident  of  it  from  the  first  day  he  met  her 

“My  dear!"  again  exclaimed  her  husband, 
but  this  time  the  voice  was  somewhat  querulous 
from  trouble. 

“  Thorpe  is  coming  back,"  she  continued,  per¬ 
fectly  unmoved.  “  Money  must  be  had.  I  have 
failed  utterly  to  mako  the  arrangement  we  hoped 
for,  and  our  affairs  arc  in  such  a  state  that  we 
cannot  go  on  much  longer.  1  mention  these 
facts,  and  leave  you  both  to  think  them  over ; 
I  have  those  business-letters  to  write.” 

She  quitted  the  room  as  noiselessly  as  she  had 
entered,  and,  for  some  seconds,  the  father  and 
daughter  sat  looking  at  each  oilier  in  painful 

Even  between  themselves,  ary  well-formed 
plan  had  never  been  openly  and  coarsely 
regarded ;  they  had  always  carefully  dressed 
their  ideas  before  looking  thereat,  much  leas 
before  presenting  them  the  one  to  the  other; 
but  it  was  difficult,  at  this  juncture,  to  hurry 
decorous. clothing  on  their  wish  and  desire. 

To  marry  Thorpo  Hallowell,  after  all,  was  a 
terriblo  necessity  for  Adela  to  contemplate.  He 
Whs  a  second  -  cousin  on  her  mother's  side — 
a  great  handsome  fellow,  scarcely  more  capable, 
according  to  her  belief,  of  esthetic  culture  than 
a  Newfoundland  dog.  He  had  been  passionately 
in  love  with  Adela  since  the  days  when 'they 
were  children  ;  she  had  refused  him  three  times, 
and,  at  last,  in  desperation,  he  went  off  to 
Nevada,  to  seek  bis  fortune. 
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Nobody  expected  TUorpe  to  succeed,  and,  for  Allow  that  Western  girl  to  win  Lord  EUesden? 
several  years,  be  did  not ;  but,  during  the  past  No,  no !  Adela  Beaumont  bud  never  done  a 
twelvemonth,  there  had  come  rumor  that  some  moan  thing  in  her  life  until  the  day  when,  in  hor 
old  mining-shares  in  hia  possession  were  likely  to  anger,  ahe  pinked  up  the  note  Kate  had  dropped. 
t>e  of  worth,  and  now  followed  thia  news  of  hia  The  conaciousneas  of  its  possession  lia^l  haunted 
success  and  his  approaching  return.  her  like  some  guilty  Becrct,  but  she  was  glad 

The  necessity  of  a  docision  would  be  forced  now  that  she  had  kept  it — ahe  would  hesitate  n& 
on  Adela.  Though  the  bet  was  scarcely  sue-  longer. 

pected  among  their  acquaintances,  the  pecuniary  She  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  her 
affairs  of  the  Beaumonts  had  for  a  good  while  father's  voice.  He  had  several  times  glanced 
been  in  a  sad  state.  Certain  stocks  had  ceased  toward  her,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  speak, 
to  pay  dividends,  several  companies  had  tailed  and  now  he  said  slowly: 

in  which  husband  and  wife  held  investment,  and  "  Perhaps  your  mother  was  clearer-sighted  than 
money  locked  up  in  land  gave  a  smaller  return  of  we  thought.  That  girl  may  be  dangerous — but- 
interost— or,  in  some  cases,  none  at  all.  terfly  though  Mrs.  Emerson  calls  her.” 

Both  lather  and  daughter,  while  scorning  die-  Adela  lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
play  as  a  proof  of  vulgarity,  were  people  who  smile  which  would  havo  better  suited  an  angry 
managed  to  make  away  with  a  good  deal  of  Juno  than  a  passionless  Minerva, 
money  in  the  necessity  they  felt  to  render  daily  -A  wasp,  any  poisonous  stinging  insect,  would 
life  fitting  to  the  culture  and  esthetic  develop-  be  a  more  proper  comparison,”  sho  answered ; 
rnent  of  their  minds.  ••  but  I  think  poison  and  sting  need  not  bo 

Mrs.  Beaumont,  brought  up  in  luxury,  hud  feared.  Papa,  come  upstairs,  please :  I  want  to 
perhaps  been  more  openly  extravagant  j  but,  dur-  show  you  something.  1  can't  bring  it  here, 
ing  the  last  two  years,  since  the  various  shocks  Momma  may  come  in,  and  1  don't  want  hor  to 
assailed  them,  she  had  taken  the  administration  know.” 

of  matters  into  her  own  hands,  showing,  as  she  He  followed  her  to  the  pretty  sitting-room  on 
did  in. whatever  she  undertook  seriously,  a  great  the  second  floor,  which  was  hor  own  special 
deal  of  ability  and  judgment.  But,  after  all,  the  nook.  It  hod,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  the 
wife  had  only  been  able  to  stave  off  disaster,  and,  appearance  of  a  inasculino  student's  chamber, 
when  they  returned  from  Europe,  Adela  and  her  yet  its  severe  simplicity  had  proved  as  costly  as 
father  both  felt  so  confident  that  she  would  be  a  fashionable  woman's  boudoir.  There  was  not 
Lady  EUesden  before  another  year  went  by,  that  a  book  or  an  ornament,  and  the  apartment  was 
they  had  paid  little  heed  to  Mrs.  Beaumont's  filled,  but  wus  in  itself  a  chef  d'ceuvre,  and  Mr. 
warning.  Beaumont  hod  been  proud  of  his  daughter’s 

But  now  there  were  mortgages  about  to  fall  taste,  which  had  designed  or  selected  all  the 
duo,  various  heavy  expenses  to  meet,  and,  unless  decorations,  though  just  now  he  could  not  help 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  could  be  raised,  remembering  what  that  classic  elegance  had  cost, 
open  trouble  would  soon  assail  them.  Mrs.  Then  he  caught  sight  of  Adela's  face  again, 
Beaumont  had  mode  a  good  fight,  but  plan  after  and  was  fairly  startled,  the  fiery  anger  and 
plan  had  failed,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  only  fierce  resolve  were  so  unlike  any  look  he  had 
hope  of  tiding  over  tho  storm  lay  in  Adela's  over  seen  in  those  cold  Grecian  features.  He  sat 
marrying  either  Lord  EUesden  or  Thorpe  Hallo-  down  and  waited  in  silence,  while  she  unlocked 
well.  And,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  the  impc-  a  drawer  of  her  writing-table,  opened  a  little 
rious  young  woman  had  considered  success  cer-  curious  inlaid  casket,  and  took  out  a  paper  which 
tain  where  the  future  earl  was  concerned,  and  she  hold  up,  saying,  in  a  stern  hard  tone : 
her  father,  with  his  usual  lack  of  energy,  hod  “  1  found  this,  some  time  since ;  1  could  not 
rested  quite  at  cose,  because  he  saw  her  satisfied,  make  up  my  mind  to  destroy  it.  There  is  somc- 

And  to  foil — fail  through  the  influence  of  a  thing  here  which  Mrs.  Emerson  ought  to  know, 
person  whom  she  hod  at  first  despised  as  un-  Lord  EUesden  also.  This  note  was  written  to 
worthy  of  a  second  thought,  but  whom,  for  the  Kate  Connelton.  I  cannot  act  upon  it.  Will 
fact  that  in  accomplishments  as  well  os  beauty  you?” 

she  was  her  equal,  Adela  had  learned  to  hotel  Mr.  Beaumont  read  the  biUet,  and  remained 
Adela  recognised  that  she  considered  Kate  Con-  for  a  little,  thinking  deeply.  Adela  did  net 
nclton  on  enemy;  yea,  in  the  secrecy  of  her  interrupt  him.  She  sat  down  at  a  table,  and, 
soul,  she  employed  the  word  unhesitatingly — an  though  her  fingers  trembled  till  the  sketches  she 
enemy — tho  most  deeply  dctcotcd  sho  had  over  was  examining  shook  like  leaves,  she  went  on 
possessed.  with  her  task  of  arranging  them. in  a.portfoUo. 
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“My  dear,”  Mr.  Beaumont  said,  at  length, 
in  a  tone  full  of  dignified  gravity,  “you  have 
done  very  right  to  hand  me  this  paper.  That 
young  person  ought  to  be  exposed ;  there  is 
evidently  some  extraordinary  secret,  some  strange 
mystery,  in  her  life.” 

"Perhaps  she  might  be  able  to  explain," 
Adela  said,  faintly. 

"Perhaps.  Indeed,  1  hope  so;  but  that  is 
her  affair.”  And  Mr.  Beaumont  grew  more 
stately  and  imposing,  as  ho  spoke.  "At  all 
events,  my  duty  is  plain :  I  must  consult  Mrs. 
Emerson  in  regard  to  this  young  lady,  whom  wo 
have  both  received  as  a  friend.  My  child,  your 
name  will  not  appear ;  yet  1  ought  to  know  just 
the  circumstances — " 

He  did  not  complete  his  sentence,  nor  did  the 
pair  look  at  each  other  whilo  Adela  explained 
dearly  and  concisely  in  regard  to  finding  the 
note.  When  she  had  finished,  Mr.  Beaumont, 
who  had  walked  close  to  the  table  and  begun 
turning  over  tho  drawings,  made  some  common¬ 
place  remark  about  one  of  tho  sketches,  and  left 
the  room. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Although  responding  in  kind  to  Mrs.  Emer¬ 
son's  cordiality,  Miss  Connelton  bad  scarcely  ; 
rntored  her  house,  except  by  special  invitation, 
since  the  day  of  their  conversation  in  regard 
to  Miss  Beaumont  and  Ellesden. 

It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Emerson  that  there  had 
been  an  unostentatious  avoidance  of  the  young 
Englishman,  and  this  gave  the  girl  increased 
favor  in  her  eyes.  Sho  might  have  been  less 
well  satisfied,  had  she  known  that  Ellesden  also 
noticed  this  little  change  in  Miss  Connelton,  and 
that  it  puzzled  him  exceedingly,  turning  his 
thought  in  her  direction  oftencr  than  before. 

But,  this  morning,  while  the  Beaumonts  were 
occupying  themselves  with  Kate's  affairs,  that : 
young  lady  called  on  Mrs.  Emerson,  to  consult 
her  in  regard  to  something  connected  with  the 
philanthropic  scheme  their  mutual  friend  Mrs. 
Bowyer  had  started,  and  in  which  they  both 
took  a  deep  interest. 

While  Miss  Connelton  was  copying  oertain 
minutes  and  notes  and  Mrs.  Emerson  writing 
at  another  table,  Lord  Ellesden  entered. 

•'  I  thought  you  had  gone  out,”  bis  cousin  said. 

•'  No ;  I  have  just  had  a  telegram,”  he  began ; 
then,  catching  sight  of  the  visitor,  hastened 
forward  with  an  expression  of  such  pleasure 
in  his  fiice  that  Mrs.  Emerson  oould  not  help 
feeling  alarmed. 

“  flood  -morning.”  Miss  Connelton  said,  in 
answer  to  his  eager  greeting.  She  smiled 


pleasantly,  but  only  glanced  up  from  her  task, 
adding:  "I'm  a  woman  of  business — can’t  talk 
till  I  have  finished  copying  these  blotted  papers." 

Mrs.  Emerson  was  afraid  that  her  cousin 
looked  annoyed.  She  called  from  where  she 

•'  What  were  you  saying  about  a  telegram  t" 

lie  walked  back  to  her  table  and  began  to 
explain ;  but  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were  still 
fixed  on  the  graceful  girl,  who  was  again  bending 
diligently  over  her  task. 

“ Oh,  yes,"  he  said.  "The  Custers  and  Jack 
Armytage  have  just  landed  in  New  York ;  I  am 
going  over  by  the  next  train." 

“  You  will  bring  them  back  with  you  ?"  Mrs. 
Emerson  said. 

“No.  They  mean  to  make  straight  for 
Chicago,”  Ellesden  answered.  "Armytage  is 
interested  in  some  railway  out  there.  As  soon 
as  he  finishes  his  business,  they  are  going  on 
to  California,  and  want  me  to  be  of  the  party.” 

“Oh,  but  you  won't  go — please  don't,”  cried 
Mrs.  Emerson. 

“Well,  not  just  yet  —  later,  perhaps,"  be 
replied,  rather  absently,  twisting  the  telegram 
in  his  fingers  and  still  looking  toward  the  other 
table  with  an  earnestness  which  made  Mrs. 
Emerson  wish,  with  all  her  soul,  that  the  young 
lady  sitting  at  it  woro  in  California  or  any 
remote,  even  inaccessible,  spot. 

Presently,  Mias  Connelton  rose,  saying: 

“That  is  done.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  te 
decipher  my  hieroglyphics,  Mrs.  Emerson.” 

"  I  am  bo  glad  to  find  you  here,"  cried  Elies, 
den.  “  I  am  called  away  unexpectedly." 

“To  England  or  the  North  Pole?"  she  asked 

“  Only  to  New  York  for  a  week,”  he  replied, 
"though  I  am  being  badgered  to  go  to  Cali¬ 
fornio.” 

“The  most  delightful  trip  possible,”  Kate 
said.  "  Then,  if  you  stay  till  summer,  you  can 
go  up  into  the  Rockies.” 

“  You  banish  me  Indefinitely  with  great  cool¬ 
ness,”  he  grumbled,  pulling  at  his  mustache. 

“  The  ingratitude  of  your  sex  I”  laughed  she. 
••  I  was  devising  a  plan  for  your  pleasure." 

This  style  of  badinage  did  not  please  Mrs. 
Emerson,  and  glad  enough  she  was  to  hove  ft 
speedily  Interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Elies 
den's  servant. 

"My  lord,"  he  announced,  "you  will  have 
to  leave  at  once,  if  you  want  to  catch  this 
express.  It  goes  an  hour  earlier  than  you 
thought." 

"Very  well,  1  am  coming."  Ellesden  replied, 
but  did  not  stir.  Just  then,  another  sorvnnt 
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entered  with  a  message  for  Mm.  Emerson,  which  ;  dill  enough  of  Kate  Connelton  to  make  her 
■he  was  obliged  to  answer ;  but,  while  doing  it,  ‘  abruptly  introduce  that  young  lady's  name; 
her  ears  caught  the  conversation  between  the  !  though,  of  her  own  volition,  she  certainly  would 
young  pair.  not  have  done  so  in  a  conversation  with  Mr. 

"  1  shall  only  be  gone  a  week,"  Elleeden  said.  :  Beaumont. 

There  is  something  1  have  been  wanting  to  ask  !  ••  I  had  a  visit  from  our  bewitching  Western 

you — "  !  heiress  this  morning,"  she  said,  and  then,  sorry 

“ Time  and  railway-trains  wait  for  no  man!"  ;  for  having  mentioned  the  fact,  could  not  help 

interrupted  Kate.  ;  adding,  from  a  species  of  desperation;  “She  is 

“  I  must  be  off,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  dolefully  ;  :  very  charming — like  somebody  in  a  novel'." 

“at  least,  you  might  say  you  are  sorry  1  am  .  Mr.  Beaumont,  cool  and  collected  os  befitted  a 
going.”  )  man  of  talent  and  culture,  saw  his  opening  and 

He  added  some  words  which  escaped  Mrs.  j  seised  upon  it. 

Emerson,  and  she  lost  Kate's  answer,  too;  but,  1  “Like  a  woman  in  a  novel?"  he  queried, 
when  she  could  turn  round,  Ellesden  was  hold-  .  smiling,  though  shaking  his  head.  “  Well — yes, 
ing  the  girl's  hand,  and  there  was  a  look  in  his  1  she  is;  and,  I  fear,  in  more  ways  than  one." 
eyes  which  troubled,  os  much  as  it  angered,  his  |  ••  I  don't  understand,”  Mrs.  Emerson  said, 

oousin.  |  hesitatingly. 

Back  came  Rogers,  crying :  j  “  Why,  the  typical  heroine  of  romance  has 

"The  carriage,  my  lord;  you  have  barely  ;  always  a  history  and  a  mystery,"  Mr.  Beaumont 
lime."  i  replied. 

And,  fond  as  she  was  of  him,  Mrs.  Emerson  !  ■■  Do  you  mean  that  Kate  Connelton  has 

was  never  so  glad  to  see  anybody  depart.  Kate's  •  either?"  Mrs.  Emerson  asked,  in  a  surprise 
voice  roused  her  from  a  score  of  hurrying  j  which  held  so  much  of  satisfaction  and  dis- 
thoughts.  <  appointment,  that,  between  the  two  sensations. 

"Don't  look  so  wretched,  Mrs.  Emerson;  he  j she  was  utterly  bewildered, 
will  only  be  gone  a  week.  Oood-bye — I  mutt  j  “  1  am  compelled  to  believe  that  she  has  both," 
run  away ;  my  aunt  is  waiting  for  me.”  j  Mr.  Beaumont  answered,  slowly.  “  In  fact. 

Mrs.  Emerson's  farewell  was  much  less  cord-  J  l  came,  this  morning,  on  purpose  to  tell  you  of 
ially  uttered  than  her  welcoming  greeting  bad  )  something  in  regard  to  her  which  has  become 
been.  She  sank  into  a  chair  and  gave  herself '  known  to  me  in  the  oddest  way.  I  was  at  a  loss 
up  to  uneasy  reflection.  Could  Ellesden  really  be  *  !iow  to  act,  and  so  I  want  to  appeal  to  your  great 
deeply  interested  in  the  bewitching  little  creat-  j  tact  and  discretion." 

ure?  It  looked  like  it,  aud,  what  was  worse,!  “Good  gracious  1  do  explain,”  cried  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Emerson  began  to  fear  that  the  girl  was  1  Emerson,  divided  between  regret  to  lose  her 
duping  her,  and  her  recent  liking  for  Miss  Con-  J  esteem  for  the  heiress  and  joy  at  the  thought 
nelton  was  lost  in  anger  and  a  dread  that,  after  j  that  anything  should  put  an  end  to  Ellesden's 
all,  the  girl  might  be  the  means  of  foiling  her  ;  infatuation,  if  it  were  possible  such  existed, 
favorite  scheme.  i  “About  a  week  ago,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont, 

And,  in  the  midst  of  her  disturbing  reflection,  ;  “  I  was  passing  your  house  just  as  she  came 
Mr.  Beaumont  was  announced,  full  of  his  weighty  i  out  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  Lord  Ellesden 
communication,  which  oouiti  not  have  found  ;  was  with  her.” 

Mrs.  Emerson  in  a  better  mood  to  appreciate  its  J  “  I  remember,"  Mrs.  Emerson  broke  in,  regard- 
importance.  i  less  of  politeness,  as  most  of  us  are  when  excited. 

After  sne  hau  made  inquiry  for  the  ladies  oft  “She  and  Adela  had  been  here  to  luncheon; 
his  household,  she  spoke  of  Ellesden's  departure,  !  she  received  a  note  from  her  aunt  which  evi- 
adding;  i  dently  disturbed  her.  " 

“  He  set  off  in  such  haste  that  there  was  no  <  Mr.  Beaumont  bowed  and  went  on : 
time  for  anything,  else  I  am  sure  he  would  have  j  “As  she  drove  off,  Laurence  Trent  'came  up, 
called  cn  dear  Adela."  J  and  he  and  Lord  Ellesden  walked  away  together. 

It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  say  she  j  I  dropped  some  letters  and  a  newspaper  that 
should  have  made  him  call;  but,  even  in  her  pres- i  I  had  in  my  hand.  I  had  already  read  the 
ent  perturbed  state  of  mind,  she  would  not  admit  j  letters,  so  I  put  them  in  my  pocket.  To-day, 
that  thought  to  herself.  Yet  she  had  been  so  j  for  the  first  time  since.  I  put  the  coat  on.  I  had 
sorely  fluttered  by  the  parting  between  the  two  j  forgotten  the  letters;  and,  when  I  took  them 
young  people,  unimportant  ns  it  might  have  j  out,  I  found  this  note,  which,  naturally,  I  thought 
appeared  to  a  casual  observer,  that  her  mind  was  ;  was  mine,  until  after  i  had  read  it." 
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He  handed  the  billet  to  Mrs.  Emerson,  who 
perused  the  page  before  she  realized  what  she 

“Good  heavens!"  she  cried,  as  she  finished. 

“  When  1  saw  what  it  was,"  Mr.  Beauuiont 
slowly  continued,  ••  1  taxed  my  memory  till 
I  could  account  for  its  being  in  my  possession. 
I  remember  now  noticing  that,  as  she  came  down 
the  steps,  she  was  twisting  a  paper  in  her  hands." 

“  Oh  !”  Mrs.  Emersoa  could  not  get  beyond 
that  ejaculation. 

“So,  after  I  had  thought  a  good  while,”  he 
said,  "  I  concluded — os  I  know  the  young  lady 
so  little,  though  my  wife  and  Adela  do  quite 
well  anil  arc  enthusiastic  about  her — I  concluded 
to  bring  the  note  to  you  and  ask  you  to  decide 
whether  it  should  be  returned  or  whether  the 
greatest  kindness  would  not  be  to  bum  it  instead 
of  being  forced  to  let  her  learn  that  we  have  any 
acquaintance  whatever  with  her  secret.” 

Mrs.  Emerson  sow  that  she  was  being  foroed 
into  an  unpleasant  position  ;  she  comprehended, 
too,  that  Mr.  Beaumont  wanted  to  employ  his 
discovery  for  the  destroying  of  any  possibility 
of  Miss  Connclton's  being  dangerous  where  Lord 
El  leaden  was  concerned.  Still,  she  could  not 
blame  her  old  friend  for  this  desire ;  it  coincided 
with  her  own  views,  and  she  never  dreamed  of 
doubting  his  story  in  any  way.  Mr.  Beaumont 
talked  very  beautifully,  and  ended  by  convincing 
her  that  their  duty  seemed  clear.  It  would  be 
useless,  for  the  moment,  to  humiliate  Miss  Con- 
nelton  by  restoring  the  note ;  it  would  be  folly 
to  burn  the  same,  for  circumstances  might  arise 
which  would  render  it  a  duty  to  friends  or 
society-at-large  to  produce  the  condemnatory 
paper. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Tiiohpk  Hai. lowell  arrived  the  very  day  Lord 
Ellosdcn  went  over  to  New  V ork ;  but,  in  spite 
of  Mrs.  Beaumont’s  advice,  both  her  bushand 
and  daughter  were  so  buoyed  up  by  fresh  hope, 
that  Hallowell's  reception  was  scarcely  what  he 
might  havo  hoped. 

An  officious  relative  speedily  told  him  of  the 
report  prevalent  that  Adela  was.  or  soon  would 
he.  engaged  to  Lord  Ellesdcn.  and.  altogether,  the 
honest  straightforward  fellow  was  in  no  pleasant 
state  of  mind.  Ho  could  bring  Adela  to  no  posi¬ 
tive  terms :  indeed,  though  cordial  to  him  in 
her  stately  fashion,  she  managed  to  avoid  many 
tete-A-tetcs  during  the  first  days,  on  the  plea  that 
she  was  so  much  occupied  with  the  work  she 
was  doing  for  her  father. 

A  charming  note  had  come  from  ETIesden. 
accompanied  by  a  package  of  books  which  ho 


>  had  promised  some  time  before,  and  this,  together 
j  with  Mrs.  Emerson  8  still  persistently  rose-colored 
;  views,  made  Adela  determined  to  keep  aloof  from 
j  any  entanglement  with  Thorpe. 

;  He  was  clear-sighted  enough,  once  his  sus- 
i  picions  were  roused,  and  he  soon  perceived  that 
i  she  was  playing  fast  aud  loose  with  him.  He 
j  had  loved  her  very  dearly,  but  now  he  began 
j  to  see  her  with  ditlcrcnt  eyes,  and  a  very  natural 
1  indignation  seized  him  at  the  idea  that  she  was 
I  regarding  him  simply  as  a  last  .resort,  in  case 
|  she  failed  with  Ellesdcn. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  held  herself  strictly  neutral, 
j  after  a  few  warnings,  which  were  disregarded — 
|  it  was  her  habit.  But,  only  a  few  days  subse- 
!  quent  to  Thorpe's  arrival,  she  astounded  her 
j  husband  and  daughter  by  asking  at  dinner: 

|  “Adela,  do  you  know  that  'lliorpe  and  Miss 
{  Counelton  are  quite  old  friends?" 

I  Adela  retained  her  composure  with  that  mar¬ 
velous  faculty  she  had  ;  but  the  very  quiet  of 
her  voioe,  as  she  answered  in  the  negative,  showed 
her  listeners  that  she  was  angry. 

“  Very  odd  that  Thorpe  hasn't  spoken  of  it.” 
>  Mr.  Beaumont  said. 

|  “  Ho  did  not  know  she  was  here  until  to- 

’  day.”  the  wife  replied.  “  You  know,  he  has  been 
|  very  busy — has  scarcely  made  a  visit.  1  took 
;  him  with  me,  this  morning,  to  Mm.  Anderson's, 
j  and  Miss  Counelton  was  there,  and  delighted  he 
;  was  to  see  her.  They  had  known  each  other 
!  when  she  visited  California." 

|  That  very  evening,  the  three  went  to  a  reoep- 
:  tion  at  Mrs.  Emerson's,  and  Thorpe,  according 
.  to  promise,  accompanied  them  :  so  Adela  had  sit 
\  opportunity  to  see  for  herself  that  her  mother 
|  was  correct,  as  Miss  Connelton  was  present,  and 
i  she  and  Thorpe  talked  more  together  than  Adela 
j  approved. 

i  "  1  had  no  idea  Mr.  Hallowed  was  a  relation 
;  of  yours,"  Kate  said  to  Miss  Beaumont;  “he 
’  and  I  were  great  allies  in  California  1  was  so 
j  glad  to  see  him  again.” 

j  “That  girl  is  tho  most  atrocious  flirt  I  ever 

Iknew."  was  Mm.  Emerson's  remark  to  Mr. 
Beanmont.  and  thst  gentleman  regarded  the 
young  lady  with  no  plea-ant  eye  as  she  sat  eon- 
)  versing  with  Hallowell,  evidently  in  regard  to 
!  some  matter  in  which  both  felt  a  deep  interest. 

<  When  Hallowell  sought  out  his  cousin,  he  was 
5  punished  for  his  recreance  by  a  very  stately 
S  demeanor :  but  he  did  not  appear  to  notice  it. 
j  He  seemed  absorbed  and  ahsent — taking  his 
<  leave  soon  afterward — though,  before  he  went,  he 
;  exchanged  more  words  with  Miss  Connelton.  and 
)  Mm.  Beaumont,  who  was  standing  near,  heard 
C.ntcaay 
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“  Well,  to-morrow  morning,  then."  t  their  reward,  a  few  days  before  the  time  Lord 

“  Nothing  shall  hinder  my  coming,"  he  replied.  j  Qleeden  had  set  for  his  return. 

An  appointment .'  Adelxpwas  in  a  chill  rage  ,  Mr.  Beaumont  learned  that  Mias  Connelton 
when  she  heard  of  it.  Before  the  next  day  I  paid  visits  to  a  certain  house  in  a  retired  street 
passed.  Mrs.  Beaumont  had  a  very  annoying  die-  which  was  scarcely  a  desirable  quarter  for  a 
co very  forced  on  her.  She  went  into  a  florist's  J  young  lady  to  enter  alone.  He  learned,  also, 
to  give  an  order,  and  was  struck  by  the  beaaty  <  that  she  went  there  to  see  a  very  mysterious 
of  a  bouquet  that  had  just  been  made  up.  The  '  individual  who  seldom  stirred  out  of  doors,  and 
smiling  attendant  informed  her  that  it  was  for  !  then  never  exoept  after  nightfall. 

Miss  Connelton,  ordered  by  Lord  Ellesdcn.  .She  j  lie  made  sure  of  the  days  and  hours  of  Miss 
related  the  incident  to  her  daughter  with  her  Connelton's  visits.  At  first  her  aunt  aocom- 
usual  impassiveness,  adding :  (  panied  her,  but  of  late  sho  went  alone.  Having 

“  Of  course,  the  Wustern  heiress  can't  take  %  settled  these  matters,  Mr.  Beaumont  was  able  to 
both  Ellesdcn  and  Thorpe,  but  she  may  causo  i  act.  He  needed  Mrs.  Emerson's  co-operation, 
you  to  lose  both.”  j  but  did  not  ohooee  to  confide  his  secret.  He 

Instead  of  a  week,  Lord  Ellesden's  absence  I  discovered,  on  a  lower  floor  of  the  bouse,  a  poor 
extended  to  nearly  three,  as  he  found  Jack  j  sick  woman,  in  whom  he  interested  his  enthusi- 
Armytage  very  ill  on  his  arrivul  in  New  York.  |  oatio  friend,  and  she  willingly  oonsented  to 
The  two  had  been  intimate  friends  for  years,  and  accompany  him  there. 

Ellesdon  could  not  leavo  him,  though  more  anx-  Everything  fell  out  as  he  desired  ;  he  knew 
ious  to  return  to  Boston  than  Mrs.  Emerson  was  that  Miss  Connelton  had  come,  and  he  oontrived 
aware.  *  ‘  to  lead  Mrs.  Emerson  into  the  ball  just  as  the 

If  only  Thorpe  had  not  come,  Adela  could  young  lady  wns  descending  the  stairs.  As  he 
have  borne  lord  Ellesden's  prolonged  stay  with  opened  the  street-door,  the  light  struok  fell  on 
equanimity.  She  was  afraid  to  give  too  much  Kate's  face. 

encouragement  to  her  cousin,  lent,  if  a  coronet  “  Mias  Connelton  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Emerson, 
were  olferod  for  her  acceptance,  the  young  man,  ia  genuino  surprise;  then,  almost  involuntarily, 
in  his  passion  at  being  thrown  over,  might  make  she  added  :  “  Isn't  your  aunt  with  you  ?” 
disclosures  which  could  bring  her  trouble.  She  The  tone  was  loo  full  of  reproof,  and  Mr. 
was  afraid  to  treat  him  coldly,  from  a  fear  that,  Beaumont's  face  too  expressive  of  well-brod 
in  his  disappointment,  he  might  get  himself  horror,  not  to  rouse  Kate  Connelton's  quick 
hopelessly  entangled  in  the  web  of  that  little  temper. 

spider,  Kate  Connelton.  And  so,  altogether,  she  “  I  am  quite  alone,"  she  answered,  and  swept 
wav  traveling  a  weary  road.  past  them  with  a  haughty  inclination  of  hor 

It  told  so  much  on  her  health  and  spirits,  that  hood, 
even  her  beauty  looked  a  little  tired  ond  worn,  Mr.  Beaumont  mode  inquiry  in  Mrs.  Emer- 
as  Mrs.  Beaumont  coldly  pointed  out  to  her  bus-  eon's  hearing,  and,  when  the  facts  were  clear, 
band,  thereby  causing  him  fresh  anxiety,  which  that  lady  could  not  help  feeling  it  was  indeed 
showed  itself  in  a  certain  captiousncss  that  the  time  to  act;  for  these  visits,  taken  in  connection 
undemonstrative  lady  received  with  her  ordinary  with  the  note  she  had  been  shown,  appeared 
impassivencss.  condemnatory  enough. 

Thorpe  Ilnllowcll  came  daily  to  the  house,  but  If  the  girl  could  be  frightened  by  dread  of 
Mrs.  Beaumont,  with  her  usual  facility  for  find-  exposure  into  leaving  before  Elleeden  returned : 
ing  out  things,  discovered  that  lie  visited  Kate  this  suggestion,  which  Mr.  Beaumont  offered, 
Connelton  almost  as  often.  Adela  doTcd  not  find  was  eagerly  seixed  on  by  Mrs.  Emerson.  There 
fruit,  for  fear  that  it  should  rouse  him  into  a  would  be  a  chance  of  essaying  the  plan  on  the 
frame  of  mind  where  he  would  insist  upon  a  ensuing  day,  as  Kate  had  an  sppoi  ntment  at  her 
decision  from  herself,  and  to  decide  was  exactly  house  which  she  would  be  certain  to  keep,  since 
what  she  was  unable  to  do  until  it  could  be  it  concerned  matters  connected  with  the  Bowyer 
proved  whether  the  golden  hope  she  hod  eher-  charity  which  oould  not  be  deferred, 
ishod  since  summer  most  be  cast  aside.  Kato  appeared  at  the  hour  set.  gay  and  self- 

Her  lather  had  been  by  no  means  idle.  One  possessed  as  ever,  and  apparently  did  not  notice 
would  hate  to  assert  that  be  stooped  to  play  tha  the  change  in  Mrs.  Emerson's  manner,  which, 
spy  on  Kate  Connelton,  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  though  studiedly  polite,  plainly  showed  the 
see  if  it  were  possible  to  follow  np  the  clue  change  in  her  feelings. 

afforded  by  the  note  she  had  dropped.  !  They  went  over  the  papers  and  accounts. 

His  conscientious  efforts  at  length  met  with  j  Miss  Connelton  produced  the  oheck  she  had 
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promised,  end,  as  soon  as  the  business  was  com¬ 
pleted,  rose  to  go— still  with  no  sign  of  perceiv- 
ing  her  hostess's  chill  stateliness. 

“  Will  you  wait  a  little  ?”  Mrs.  Emerson  said, 
her  heart  fluttering,  though  she  kept  a  bold 
front.  '*  I  want  to  say  something." 

"Certainly,"  Kate  replied,  pleasantly,  and  sat 
down  again. 

“  You  must  not  be  offended  with  me,"  Mrs. 
Emerson  began. 

“  I  can't  fancy  you  capable  of  saying  anything 
which  would  offend  me,"  Kate  said,  graeious  and 
smiling. 

“  I  think,  after  our  meeting  yesterday,  you 
must  have  some  idea  of  what  1  want  to  say," 
Mrs.  Emerson  continued. 

“Not  the  slightest,"  cooed  Kate,  still  smiling, 
though  the  great  brown  eyes  which  regarded  the 
lady  so  steadily  began  to  glow  and  widen. 

“Then  I  must  speak  plainly."  she  rejoined, 
nerving  herself  to  her  task.  "  Miss  Connelton, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  vague  gossip  in 
regard  to  you  lately — ” 

“  I  suppose  nobody  escapes,”  Kate  interrupted. 

“  But  there  are  different  sorts ;  and  a  young 
girl  cannot  be  too  circumspect — ” 

“  Excuse  me,"  Kate  again  interrupted;  “you 
told  me  you  had  something  to  inform  me  of — 
you  did  not  say  you  wished  to  offer  mo  advice." 

Mrs.  Emerson  was  angry  now ;  this  made  her 
task  easier. 

"  I  had  not  believed  the  gossip,"  she  went  on, 
quickly ;  “  but,  when  1  learned,  yesterday,  how 
often  you  went  to  that  house,  the— the  person 
you  go  to  visit,  I  was  shocked,  horrified,  as  was 
Mr.  Beaumont.  Beside  this,  you  dropped  a  noto 
some  time  since.  It  was  lucky  for  you  it  fell  into 
the  hands  it  did — those  of  Mr.  Beaumont.  He 
consulted  me.  I  am  forced  to  tell  you  that, 
after  yesterday,  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
countenance  you  further — in  short,  I  think  you 
will  be  wise  to  leave  Boston  without  delay.  In 
that  case,  we  shall  both  be  silent.” 

Miss  Connelton  did  not  interrupt  by  word  or 
gesture.  She  had  grown  very  pale;  and,  when 
the  exordium  ended,  she  rose,  saying : 

“  I  will  go  to  Mr.  Beaumont  at  once,  to  get 
my  note.” 

The  girl's  effrontery  astounded  Mrs.  Emerson. 

“  Mr.  Beaumont  and  his  daughter  are  here,” 
she  said.  “You  can  see  him  now.” 

“  I  wish  to  see  them  both,”  Kate  answered, 

Mrs.  Emerson  crossed  the  room  and  opened 
the  doors  Into  tlie  adjoining  apartment,  and.  at 
her  request,  tho  father  and  daughter  entered. 
Mr.  Beaumont's  profound  bow  was  full  of  con¬ 


demnation;  Adela  vouchsafed  only  the  merest 
show  of  salutation. 

Before  a  word  cou^l  be  spoken,  there  was  a 
slight  bustle  in  the  hall ;  a  moment  later,  Lord 
EUeeden  appeared  in  the  library.  He  had  just 
arrived,  two  days  before  his  time.  After  a  hasty 
embrace  between  his  cousin  and  himself,  a  few 
quick  words  to  Mr.  Beaumont  and  bis  daughter, 
he  turned  toward  Miss  Connelton  with  an  undis¬ 
guised  delight  which  enraged  as  much  as  it 
appalled  the  three  beholders. 

“  How  glad  1  am  to  see  you,"  he  cried,  holding 
out  his  hand. 

Miss  Connelton  stepped  back  a  little,  and 
;  answered  coldly : 

“  Your  cousin  has  just  been  ordering  me  out  of 
Boston.  Please  wait  till  this  matter  is  settled." 

Ellesden  stood  dumfounded ;  not'  one  of  the 
other  listeners  could  speak. 

“  Mr.  Beaumont,  it  seems  you  found  a  note 
addressed  to  mo — I  want  it,”  Miss  Connelton 
continued,  turning  toward  that  gentleman.  In 
such  confusion  as  he  had  never  before  felt,  Mr. 
Beaumont  produced  the  billet. 

“  Mrs.  Emerson  has  explained  to  you  that 
I  picked  it  up,  one  day,  as  you  were  leaving 
the  house,”  he  said.  “  I  only  discovered  it  in 
my  pocket  a  short  time  since.  We  thought — " 

Kate  took  the  note  as  bis  voioe  died  away, 
looked  at  it,  and  said : 

“  Mrs.  Emerson,  1  threw  this  note  into  that 
grate  yonder — the  marks  of  the  fire  are  on  it." 

“  It  must  have  been  swept  into  the  street,” 
Mr.  Beaumont  managed  to  articulato. 

“  Between  the  time  1  left  this  room  and  was 
shown  into  my  carriage  T”  Kale  asked,  then 
turned  suddenly  toward  Adela.  “  I  left  you 
alone  in  this  room,"  she  said,  “after  1  threw 
that  note  into  the  fire.  That  is  all.  No — don't 
try  to  speak:  I  have  been  insulted,  outraged — " 

“  Miss  Connelton  1"  three  voices  exclaimed  at 
once,  but  Adela  sat  dumb. 

“  1  choose  to  finish  !”  Kate  exclaimed.  “  Mrs. 
Emerson,  I  pity  more  than  1  blame  you.  You 
have  been  doceived.  Mr.  Beaumont,  this  note 
!  was  sent  in  haste  to  warn  me  of  a  mysterious 
arrival.  It  is  true,  too.  that  I  have  paid  visits 
to  that  house  and  to  that  man — your  apiea  have 
done  their  work  well.” 

“  Miss  Connelton — " 

“Be  still,  1  said  I"  and  she  hurried  on:  “I 
have  tried  hard  to  save  you  and  yours  from 
mortification — you  won't  let  me — take  the  con- 
Boquencesl  I  refuse  to  explain;  your fousin, 
Mr.  Hallowell,  can  satisfy  you  on  all  points." 
She  paused  before  Adela,  and  looked  at  her  with 
overpowering  scorn,  swept  a  low  bow  to  her 
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hostess,  and  was  passing  out,  when  Ellesden ! 
darted  between  her  and  the  door. 

“Take  my  arm,"  he  said,  but  Kate  motioned  ! 
him  back.  “Take  my  hand,  then,"  he  cried,  ; 
with  a  passion  no  mortal  ever  before  heard  in  \ 
his  voioe.  “  It's  an  odd  time  and  place— but  I  j 
must  speak !  I  have  loved  you  from  the  6rst ; 
moment  1  ever  saw  you.  1  hurried  back  here  j 
solely  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife!" 

Three  listeners  sat  in  their  chairs  like  people  J 
suddenly  turned  to  stone,  and  Kate  Connelton  ; 
replied  in  a  low  firm  voice :  . 


“  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  done 
me.  Lord  Ellesden.  A  good  man  always  honors 
the  woman  to  whom  he  offers  his  name." 

“Then — then — "  Ellesden  began,  but  could 
get  no  further;  a  gesture  of  entreaty  alone  fin¬ 
ished  his  speech. 

“No,"  she  said,  with  a  slow  strange  smile; 
“  I  cannot  accept  your  bund — my  destiny  in  life 
is  settled." 

Before  ho  oould  speak,  she  had  left  the 
[to  bs  concluded.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Tin  Odell*,  a  Philadelphia  family,  in  their 
researoh  for  a  cheap  and  picturesque  summering* 
place,  discovered,  several  years  ago,  the  village 
of  Tycho,  an  airy  sunny  town,  dropped  on  the 
side  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  th* 
Alleghenies.  The  scenery  was  fine,  the  air 
pure,  the  fare  at  the  little  inn  good.  For  the 
rest,  the  Odells  were  people  who  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  present  moment,  and  made  the  best 
of  it. 

When  the  minister's  wife  hesitated  about 
introducing  the  village -seamstress  to  them  as 
a  social  equal,  Mrs.  Odell  cried,  with  a  wave 
of  her  white  ringed  hands :  “  Oh,  introduce 
them  all  my  dear:  I  want  to  know  everybody." 

Nothing  could  be  more  genial  or  familiar 
than  the  bearing  of  the  whole  family,  to  the 
Tychoite*.  They  were  as  intimate  with  old  Job, 
the  blacksmith,  as  with  the  doctor  and  his  wifb. 
They  had  the  habit  of  running  in  to  dinner  or 
to  tea  to  a  dosen  houses,  and,  as  it  was  con¬ 
fidently  reported  that  they  “  dwelt  in  marble 
halls"  at  home,  their  affability  won  universal 
admiration.  Job  and  the  doctor  each  expected, 
when  next  they  went  to  Philadelphia,  to  run  for 
an  odd  meal  familiarly  into  the  "  marble  halls," 
in  their  turn. 

The  Odells,  however,  were  most  frequently 
to  be  seen  at  the  large  many-galleried  house 
at  the  end  of  the  village -street  where  the 
Barbours  lived.  There  was  a  tennis-court  there, 
and  a  wide  lawn  with  hammocks  swung  under 
the  great  trees,  and  a  delightful  old  orobard. 
Mrs.  Barbour,  too,  was  a  famous  housewife,  and 
had  a  way  of  surprising  one  with  delicious 
luncheon  or  tea  ’  at  unexpected  hours.  Her 
cupboards  were  full  of  delicate  cakes  and  tooth¬ 
some  jellies  and  oordials  and  savory  cold-meat. 
The  Odell  girls,  in  their  gay  saucy  way,  used  to 
storm  these  magazines  of  good  things,  much 
to  Mrs.  Barbour's  delight.  She  was  a  generous 
and  hospitable  young  woman,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  was  quite  alive  to  the  advantage  which  lay 
in  the  friendship  of  these  city-folk. 

“  We  are  so  shnt  in  and  hampered  here,"  she 
ssdd  to  her  husband  ;  "  it  is  suoh  a  help  to  talk 
to  someone  who  knows  about  books  and  musio 
and  things  in  the  world." 

“The  Odells  impress  me  as  shallow  people, 


l  who  know  nothing  of  books  or  music  beyond 
j  the  magazines  and  comic  opera.  There  are  reul 
|  scholars  and  musicians  in  Tycho." 

I  “Oh,  I  know.  But  there  is  an  airy  touch- 
:  and-go  manner  about  them  that  we  have  not. 
1  Ned,  I  was  thinking,  if  they  would  ask  Susy 
J  up,  next  winter,  what  a  good  tiling  it  would  be 

I"  Nonsense.  Susy  is  happy  as  she  is.  I  think 
the  and  Ben  are  coming  to  an  understanding. 
Ben  is  pure  gold." 

(  “  With  a  good  deal  of  earth  sticking  on  it. 

!  Well,  Ben  is  your  friend  and  Susy  is  your  sister. 
;  If  she  were  mine,  1  should  not  be  willing  to  see 
;  her  marry  a  rough  farmer,  with  not  an  idea 

I  beyond  his  cows  and  crop." 

Ned  laughed.  The  town-leaven,  be  saw,  was 
at  work  in  his  wife's  healthy  brain.  But  he 
was  a  retioent  easy-going  fellow,  and  made  no 
oomment. 

Ned  Barbour  was  editor  of  the  “Tyoho 
!  Banner,"  which,  os  everybody  in  the  village 
|  believed,  hod  a  national  reputation.  Had  not 
the  great  New  York  dailies  copied  some  of  Bar¬ 
bour's  jokes,  and  alluded  to  it  as  "our  sprightly 
|  little  oontempomry  "  T 

The  “Banner”  paid  well.  Ned  wrote  most 
;  of  the  editorial  page,  attended  to  the  advertising- 
j  business,  overlooked  the  job-printing,  and  even 
j  directed  and  mailed  the  papers  when  the  other 
'  man  or  the  boy  was  driven  too  hard.  Besides, 
be  bad  rented  a  farm,  which  he  worked  with 
a  fair  profit. 

Mrs.  Odell,  when  Mrs.  Barbour  called  to 
drive  her  out,  that  afternoon,  scanned  the  com¬ 
fortable  carriage  and  plump  Dolly  the  mare,  and 
said  with  a  sudden  burst  of  frankness  : 

“I  really  cannot  understand,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Barbour,  why  people  of  means  and  refined  taste, 
like  yourself,  should  be  willing  to  be  buried  in 
this  sleepy  village.  A  delightful  place — but 
asleep,  you  know.” 

“We  are  not  people  of  means,”  said  Mrs. 
Barbour,  with  her  usual  blunt  honesty.  She 
was  startled.  In  Tyoho,  it  was  considered  ill- 
bred  to  allude  to  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  one's 
neighbor.  But  a  fashionable  leader  like  Mrs. 
Odell  must  be  right.  “  We  have  but  small 
mesms,"  she  repeated.  “Our  income  is  not 
over  two  thousand  a  year.” 
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“Impossible!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Odell,  recall¬ 
ing  the  large  house,  carriage,  etc.,  etc.  Then, 
chocking  herself,  she  said  hastily :  "A  man  sritb 
Mr.  Barbour's  talent  would  command  six  times 
that  sum,  in  town.  He  is  simply  effacing  himself 

That  evening,  Ben  Ellioott  came  to  drive  Susy 
out.  Chaperones  had  never  been  beard  of,  in 
Tycho.  Some  of  the  happiest  hours  in  Ben's 
life  had  been  spent  in  the  old  buggy,  with  8usy 
nestled  beside  him— driving  through  the  shady 
lanes,  expounding  to  her  his  system  of  rotation 
in  crops  contrasted  with  those  of  Squire  Mills 
or  the  Fergusons.  Sometimes,  Susy  was  all  teal 
and  enthusiasm  for  his  method  ;  sometimes,  she 
almost  yawned  in  his  face.  She  was  an  innocent 
affectionate  little  creature;  but  her  mind,  like 
a  clear  mirror,  reflected  the  opinion  of  the  last 
person  before  it.  Poor  Ben  never  saw  this  koy 
to  her  character ;  and,  when  he  was  driven  wild 
by  her  sudden  change  of  mood,  regarded  her 
nature  as  too  profound  for  him  to  understand. 

She  did  not  care  to  hear  of  oats  or  barley 
to-night,  but  interrupted  him  with; 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Odell  has  been  talking  to  Winny 
about  our  moving  to  the  city.  Why  don’t  you 
move  to  the  city,  Mr.  Ellicott?  Tou  could  suc¬ 
ceed  at  the  law,  or  a  store,  or — or  something. 
One  grows  so  tired  of  everlasting  corn  and  oats, 
and  oats  and  corn,  or  disputes  about  Jerseys  and 
Holsteins.” 

“  I  am  sorry  I  have  bored  you,  Miss  Barbour,” 
said  Ben,  hotly.  At  the  next  cross-road,  he 
turned  the  horse  homoward.  When  they  reached 
the  Barbour  house,  Ned  was  lounging  at  the 
gnte.  and  waved  his  hat  in  welcome. 

"  You’re  coming  in,  Ben  ?” 

Ben's  wrath  had  abated  by  this  time.  He 
wanted  to  go  in.  Had  he  not  been  at  work 
since  long  before  day,  to  make  time  for  this 
long  delicious  evening  with  Susy? 

He  glanced  wistfully  at  her  as  he  lifted  her 
out  of  the  buggy. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know.  Ned,”  he  hesitated.  • 

But  there  was  no  smile  of  welcome  on  6usy’s 
lovely  face.  It  hod  tho  wild-rose  cheeks  and 
blue  eyes  of  a  doll,  and  was  almost  as  unmean¬ 
ing. 

“Are  the  Odell  girls  hero  for  tea,  Ned  ?  Oh, 
the  darlings!  Not  coming  In,  Mr.  Ellicott? 
Good -evening.” 

“No;  I'll  go  home,  Ned.  I  can’t  make  light 
against  the  Odells,”  said  Ben,  with  a  bitter 
laugh,  as  he  gathered  up  the  reins  and  drove 

Mr.  Barbour  whistled  under  his  breath  as  be 
walked  up  and  down  the  poth — his  habit  when  i 


irritated.  He  saw  quite  clearly  that  8usy  was  a 
weak  little  fool,  who  was  being  led  away  by  the 
far-off  glimpse  of  town-glory.  Winny,  too,  with 
all  her  sound  sense,  was  influenced  by  it.  How 
absurd  it  all  was  1  He  could  hardly  be  civil  to 
the  Odells,  when  he  went  in.  How  could  women 
be  so  weak  ? 

Mrs.  Odell,  who  saw  that  the  man  of  the 
house  was  out  of  humor,  brought  her  guns  to 
bear  upon  him :  talked  of  this  and  that  New 
York  editor  who  had  been  a  poor  boy  in  the 
West,  and  hinted  to  him  that  nothing  but  sheer 
blindness  could  binder  him  from  seeing,  the 
brilliant  career  open  to  him  in  a  city,  and  the 
waste  of  his  talent  in  Tycho. 

That  night,  in  a  shamefaced  hesitating  way, 
unknown  to  his  wife,  Ned  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
friend  who  was  editor  of  a  Philadelphia  paper. 
“  It  can  do  no  harm  to  keep  up  old  friendship," 
he  thought,  apologetically,  to  himself. 

CHAPTER  II. 

This  was  in  June.  One  day,  in  Deoember, 
the  Odell  girls  returned  from  a  morning’s  shop¬ 
ping  in  a  little  flutter  of  alarm. 

“  Whom  do  you  suppose  we  met  at  Homer’s, 
mamma?  That  Mrs.  Barbour  and  Susy  I  In 
the  most  inoonoeivable  bonnets  and  cloaks, 
plumes  and  bugles,  and  Rhineetones  in  their 
ears.  They  have  moved  to  Philadelphia.  They 
are  living  down  in  Southwark,  in  some  impos¬ 
sible  place,  and  they  gushed  wildly  over  us. 
Didn’t  know  our  number,  or  would  have  been 
here  long  ago.  We  ‘  must  come  right  away.' 
Now,  what  is  to  be  dono?” 

“  Nothing.  Wo  can  leave  cards.” 

“  It’s  your  fault,  mamma.  You  persuaded 
them  they  were  wasted  in  Tycho.” 

“  My  dear,  one  must  be  civil.  How  could  I 
suppose  they  were  idiots  ?’’ 

Mrs.  Odell  called,  and  was  very  gracious.  But 
abe  was  unfortunately  not  at  home  whenever 
Winny  and  Susy  called,  which  they  did  several 
times.  One  week  after  another  passed,  and  do 
invitation  had  as  yet  been  received  from  her. 
j  Mrs.  Barbour  one  day  read  in  the  society-column 
of  the  morning  paper  that  “  Mrs.  Odell's  teaa, 
during  Deoember,  had  been  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  season.” 

“And  she  did  not  ask  us  to  one  of  them, 
Susy  !"  she  said,  the  angry  tears  in  her  eyes.  “I 
will  let  the  Odells  see  that  I  do  not  need  them  to 
help  me  to  make  my  way  in  society  here." 

But  this  defiance,  she  felt,  was  a  vain  beating 
of  the  air.  She  had  been  In  the  city  but  two 
months,  and  she  already  felt  that  she  was 
l  worsted  in  the  fight. 
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Ned  Barbour  had  secured  an  inferior  position 
on  one  of  the  daily  papers.  Hi*  salary  amounted 
to  but  little  more  than  his  income  at  Tyoho. 
“  But  it  la  sure  to  increase  rapidly  as  1  rise,’’  he 
said  to  hia  wife.  “  The  rates  of  living  in  town 
are  higher.  We  must  draw  the  lines  pretty  close 
for  a  year  or  two.  It  will  be  all  right  when  my 
salary  incre.ises.” 

“  Clothing  is  cheaper.  We  shall  not  find  each 
a  difference,  after  all,"  she  replied. 

This  was  before  they  moved.  When  she  came 
np  to  town  and  taw  the  little  five-roomed  house 
in  a  narrow  street,  which  was  provided  for  her, 
the  stood  on  the  threshold,  white  with  chagrin 
and  disappointment 

“It  is  all  we  can  do,  Winny,"  said  Ned,  with 
a  brief  statement  of  the  oost  of  rent,  provisions, 
etc. 

11  And  a  carriage  and  horse  ?” 

Ned  laughed.  “  You  must  take  to  the  street- 
oars — and  not  use  them  too  liberally,  either. 
You  forget  Winny,  that  the  priocs  of  living  were 
almost  nominal  in  fyoho." 

Mrs  Barbour  was,  at  bottom,  a  woman  of 
sense.  She  accepted  the  change  with,  at  least,  a 
cheerful  face.  “  It  will  only  be  for  a  little  while. 
We  can  make  any  sacrifice  to  give  you  and  the 
children  the  chance  to  rise,  Ned,"  she  said. 

But  the  chance  to  rise  did  not  appear  immedi¬ 
ately  in  Ned's  horiton.  He  was  unused  to  night- 
work,  unused  to  the  rapid  sharp  methods  of  city 
editors,  and,  wore*  than  all,  unused  to  subjeo- 
tion.  No  more  leisurely  gossip  with  his  cronies 
over  a  pipe  in  his  office.  “They  order  me  here 
and  there,  as  if  I  were  a  hodcarricr.  Half  that 
I  write  is  killed  as  useless,"  he  said  to  Susy. 
Susy  cried  a  little,  out  of  pity.  Her  tears  lay 
very  near  the  surface,  nowadays.  Her  own  fhte, 
she  felt,  was  in  the  balance. 

8he  had  avoided  Ben,  before  they  left  Tycho, 
with  a  good  deal  of  skill.  The  poor  blundering 
fellow  had  forgotten  her  snubs,  and,  maddened  at 
the  thought  of  losing  her,  threw  himself  in  her 
way  incessantly.  Susy  was  a  kind-hearted  girl, 
and,  it  may  be,  had  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a 
feeling  whioh  made  her  shrink  from  giving  Ben 
pain. 

“  He  shall  not  come  to  the  point  of  proposing 
to  me,”  she  told  Winny. 

“You’ll  never  be  rid  of  him  until  he  does. 
He’s  very  much  in  earnest.  How  the  Odells 
used  to  laugh  at  him  following  you !  The  ox  in 
love,  they  oalled  him.” 

“It  was  excessively  impertinent  in  them,” 
cried  Susy,  turning  soarlet. 

She  managed,  however,  to  escape  Ben,  and  ; 
came  up  to  town  without  dealing  him  the  mortal ! 


blow  she  dreaded.  After  she  had  been  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  for  a  month  or  two,  and  had  studied 
the  appearance  of  the  young  men  promenading 
Walnut  Street,  she  began  to  feel  that  honest  Ben, 
with  his  ill-fitting  clothes  and  talk  of  crops  and 
cows,  was  a  fair  subject  for  the  ridioule  of  the 
Odells. 

Susy  was  perhaps  the  most  wretched  of  the 
family  in  their  changed  life.  She  was  not  used 
to  live  without  admiration ;  she  was  one  of  the 
typical  vine-women  who  so  adorn  and  oomfort 
the  oak  when  clinging  to  it.  But,  when  there  is 
no  oak,  and  the  vine  trails  in  the  mud,  it  is  a 
dead  weight  to  itself  and  the  world. 

She  helped  Mrs.  Barbour  to  cook  the  meals 
— for  they  kept  but  one  inefficient  maid-of-sll- 
work — to  sweep,  iron  the  fine  olothes,  and  sew. 
But  she  escaped  now  and  then,  put  on  her  one 
pretty  dress,  and,  coming  up  to  Chestnut  Street, 
walked  up  and  down  for  an  hour,  envying  the 
pretty  girls  with  their  escorts,  with  bitterness  of 
eoul.  They  were  no  prettier  than  she.  Why 
should  the  men  flutter  about  them  like  bees  about 
pinks f  Sometimes  Winny  turned  her  back  on 
kitohen  and  sewing-machine  and  joined  her. 
She  was  almost  savage  in  her  bitterness. 

“We  came  here  for  society,  and  when  are  we 
likely  to  find  it  t  I  have  not  spoken  to  a  soul 
for  months,  but  the  baker  and  milkman.  These 
people  all  are  intimate  together;  why  should 
they  not  take  us  in,  Susyf” 

“Don’t  be  unreasonable,  girls,”  Ned  said  to 
them.  "We  have  no  introduction.  We  hove 
neither  money  nor  great  ability  of  any  sort  to 
attract  notice.  Don't  be  foolish.” 

“  We  were  the  first  people  in  Tycho,"  said  his 
wifo,  hotly. 

“  Yes,”  Ned  assented,  with  a  shrug. 

“And  here  we  shall  be  left  completely  alone,” 
said  Winifred,  “  unless  we  visit  the  butcher  and 
the  baker.” 

The  Barbours  hod  taken  a  pew  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  church.  Winny  joined  the  Dorcas  society, 
and  chatted  pleasantly  to  two  ladies  who  sat 
beside  her.  Meeting  her  on  the  street  next  day, 
they  passed  her  without  a  look.  She  never  went 
back  to  the  society  again. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Soow  after  this.  Ned  gave  Susy  a  ticket  to  an 
exhibition  of  English  WRter-colora  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Fine  Arts.  She  was  in  the  hall  which  is 
filled  with  statuary,  when  Miss  Odell  came  np 
with  a  thin  fashionably  -  dressed  young  man, 

,  wearing  glasses.  She  nodded  dryly  to  Snsy  and 
swept  by,  pausing  before  a  flying  Mercury. 
Susy,  following  them  with  eager  eyes,  knew  that 
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the  man  asked:  “Who  is  that?”  He  looked  S 
across  the  Mercury,  scanning  her  critically,  and 
she  distinctly  heard  him  say:  “A  sweetbriar  blos¬ 
som  of  a  face  !"  The  face  turned  from  shell-pink 
to  crimson.  Was  a  gentleman  admiring  her  at 
lost?  Like  Cleopatra’s  hungry  shade  in  Hades, 
it  “  was  long  since  she  had  seen  a  man."  The 
old  glow  of  conquest  flamed  up  in  her  little  heart. 
The  young  man,  however,  sauntered  on,  joining 
another  group,  and  Miss  Odell  turned  to  Susy. 

“  That  is  Mr.  Volney.  Dear  me,  did  you  never 
hear  of  Willy  Volney  ?  A  millionaire  many  times 
over,  and  so  frightfully  fast !  The  men  of  his  set 
keep  the  town  in  talk  with  their  dreadful  scrapes. 
Oh,  here  be  comes  again  1"  Miss  Odell  was 
fluttered  by  the  triumph  of  being  seen  attended 
by  the  noted  "plunger,"  and  blushed  and 
bridled  as  ho  lounged  up  with  :  “  Most  remark¬ 
able  thing  of  Whistler’s  in  the  next  room.  May 
I  not  be  introduced  to  your  friend  ?  I  wish  you 
both  to  see  it.” 

Miss  Odell  knew,  and  Susy  knew,  and  Mr. 
Volney  was  willing  that  they  should  know  that 
it  was  the  sweet-briar  face,  and  not  Whistler's 
“  Harmony  in  Yellow,"  that  bad  brought  him 
back.  The  introduction  was  given,  and  for  five 
ecstatic  moments  he  was  by  her  side,  while  a 
hundred  curious  eyes  were  fixed  on  •'  the  pretty 
girl  that  Volney  had  picked  up." 

Then  he  left  them.  Miss  Odell  brusquely 
nodded  good-bye  to  her  and  hurried  away — 
"as  if  1  had  the  leprosy,”  the  girl  said  to 
Winny  when  she  came  home. 

As  she  passed  out  of  the  academy  in  the 
crowd,  Mr.  Volney — accidentally,  as  it  seemed — 
met  her  again,  and  walked  with  her  a  few 
steps,  during  which  time  he  managed  to  find 
out  where  she  lived.  A  few  days  later,  as  she 
was  ploughing  her  way  along  Fitxwater  Street 
through  the  snow,  he  dashed  past  in  a  little 
sleigh,  gay  with  red  plumes  and  drawn  by 
block  ponies.  In  an  instant,  it  was  turned  and 
beside  the  curbstone. 

"  Miss  Barbour,  you  must  allow  me  to  rescue 
you  and  take  you  home.  There  is  a  blixiard 
coming  that  will  sweep  you  away." 

Susy  hod  been  used  to  drive  alone  with  Ben. 
It  was  the  most  natural  and  delightful  thing  in 
the  world  to  be  tucked  into  the  tiger-skins  and 
whirled  through  the  streets,  for  Mr.  Volney 
forgot  the  blizzard,  and  did  not  take  her  home 
for  an  hour.  His  pale  eyes  rested  on  her  face 
with  a  look  that  drove  the  blood  to  her  heart. 
True,  his  teeth  were  black  and  his  breath  foul : 
but,  in  the  glory  of  being  worshigmd  by  a 
millionaire,  what  are  teeth  and  the  scent  of  rum 
and  tobacco? 


He  left  her,  at  last,  at  the  door,  and  she 
rushed  breathless  into  the  house. 

“  Run,  Winny,  and  you  pan  see  him  !  Such  a 
Air-lined  coat ;  and  his  hands  are  as  white  as  a 
baby's,  with  a  great  emerald  set  in  pearls  on  one 
finger.  And  he  thinks  the  Odells  vulgar.  Think 
of  that !  They  belong  to  a  third-rate  set,  he 
says.  And  he  is  coming  to  call.” 

"Here?”  said  Winny. 

"Ob,  he  won't  mind  that  He  is  above  all 
such  eonsideiations.  I  suppose  ha  would  think 
the  same  of  me,  if  I  were  in  the  almshouse." 

Winny  wore  her  one  silk  dress  and  kept  the 
children  out  of  sight  for  a  fortnight.  No  effort 
was  too  great  to  accomplish  this  triumph  that 
her  prophetic  heart  foretold.  Susy  a  reigning 
queen  of  fashion  !  Ned  backed  by  bis  brother's 
millions,  the  Odells  begging  for  admission  to  her 
balls,  and  begging  in  vain. 

Mr.  Volney  did  not  call,  however ;  but  he  met 
Susy  whenever  she  went  out.  He  frequently 
came,  he  told  her,  to  that  part  of  the  city,  on 
legal  business.  He  came,  at  last,  to  take  her 
out  sleighing,  which  attention  seemed  quits 
proper  to  the  Barbours,  who  were  used  to 
country  -  freedom.  He  came  into  Ilia  little 
parlor,  was  very  complimentary  to  Winny,  joked 
with  the  children,  and  won  the  homage  of  the 
whole  family. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  they  returned. 
Winny  followed  Susy  into  her  own  room.  The 
girl's  face  was  pale  and  strained. 

"Has  he  spoken  yet,  dear?"  said  the  elder 
woman,  eagerly. 

"No,  no.  But  he  means  to— he  must  mean 
to.”  She  nntied  her  bonnet  with  shaking 
fingers. 

"  What  is  it,  Susy  ?” 

"  He  tells  me  constantly  bow  lovely  I  am,  ana 
how  happy  he  is  with  me.  And  oh,  Winny. 
be  kissed  me !  And — I  hate  him  1  Ben  nevet 
dared,  much  as  he  loved  me,"  throwing  herself 
down  with  a  burst  of  tears. 

"  Ben  indeed  I  I  suppose  Ben  is  feeding  the 
stock  now.  And  he'll  oome  in  to  a  big  supper, 
and  sit  down  and  pore  over  the  county-paper.” 

"  He's  ten  times  the  gentleman  that  this 
creature  is,  even  in  his  barnyard-boots.  And 
I'd  en-enjoy  the  big  supper,”  sobbed  Susy. 

“  I  suppose  Mr.  Volney  is  going  to  some  great 
ball,  about  this  time,"  continued  the  shrewd 
Winifred :  "  dancing  with  some  of  those  ladies 
in  pink  and  blue  satin  and  diamonds,  that  ws 
read  of  in  the  society-column.” 

"  He  doesn't  care  for  one  of  them  I "  Susy 
j  sat  up,  her  cheeks  burning.  “  He  says  I  am  a 
i  queen  beside  them.  He  wants  to  take  me  among 
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them,  that  they  may  ‘wither  away  like  ghosts 
before  the  dawn.’  He  is  so  ridiculous  I"  With 
a  delighted  giggle. 

"  Oh,  is  that  the  way  he  talks  ?  He  certainly 
will  bring  the  engagement-ring,  next  time." 

“  I  have  not  said  I  would  wear  it  yet,”  said 
8usy,  with  a  toss  of  her  curly  head. 

"  His  lirery  is  green  and  silter,”  pursued 
Mrs.  Barbour.  ”  I  think  I  see  you  -in  yonr 
carriage,  Sue,  with  black  horses,  and  the  foot¬ 
men —  Great  heaven!  who  is  that?"  For 
Nod  s  voice  was  ,heard  in  the  ball  below  with 
auotlier,  whose  deep  bass  they  both  recognised. 
“  It  is  Ben.  He  has  eome  to  bring  you  to  the 
point.  Oh,  if  you  were  only  engaged  to  Mr. 
Volney." 

•*  But  I  am  not.” 

••  Don’t  go  down.  I’ll  say  you're  tired.  Til 
arrange  it." 

“  But  I  don't  want  it  arranged,”  said  Susy, 
pettishly.  She  was  already  at  the  glass,  patting 
and  polling  the  soft  curls  about  her  face,  her 
eyes  kindling.  The  lisping  mild -eyed  beauty 
was  os  eager  for  her  prey  as  any  beagle  on  the 
chase.  “  I’ll  see  Mr.  Elllcott.” 

“  But  remember  you  are  in  a  totally  different 
position  from  that  you  held  in  Tycho.” 

”  Ob,  qnito !”  And  so,  preening  and  bridling 
like  a  pouter-pigeon,  she  came  down  the  stairs. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Brr  Ben  and  Ned  wero  closeted  In  the  little 
parlor,  with  tho  door  shut.  Tbo  young  former, 
on  entering  tho  house,  had  stopped  involuntarily, 
in  dismay. 

“  Close  quarters,  Ned.” 

11  That's  not  the  worst  of  it.  Winny  does  the 
work  of  a  scullion ;  the  children  play  with  tho 
scavengers  of  tho  street;  and,  work  as  I  may, 
I  am  plunging  deeper  in  debt  every  week. 
Don't  let  Winny  know  that.”  And  then  he 
shut  the  door.  “Thank  God,  I  have  a  friend 
to  talk  to  at  last.  I  came  here,  Ben,  as  you 
know,  hoping  to  make  some  reputation  and  a 
fortune.  We  have  not  been  able  to  live  on  my 
salary,  and,  to-day,  it  is  cut  down  one-third.” 

••  Why  is  that,  Nod?” 

“I  am  an  old  fogy.  I  don’t  know  town- 
methods.” 

The  two  men  drew  their  chain  to  the  stove 
and  fell  into  a  whispered  consultation.  Susy, 
for  the  time,  was  forgotten.  They  had  been 
close  to  each  other  as  brothers  since  boyhood. 
Ben  was  a  shrewd  man  of  badness,  and,  in  the 
stress  of  this  difficulty  of  his  fHend,  he  put  his 
love  completely  out  of  his  head — as  men  can 


”  I  shall  never  make  my  way  here,"  said  Ned. 
“  The  push  and  drive,  which  are  life  to  the  other 
men  in  the  offioe,  bewilder  me.  I  was  mad,  to 
come.  Worst  of  all,  Ben,  Winny  and  Sue  are  pos¬ 
sessed  with  the  fever  to  be  fashionable,  to  push 
their  way  into  gay  society.  Winny  has  had  some 
hard  rebuffs,  but  she  is  not  yet  driven  book.  She 
drudges  for  days  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  puts  on 
her  finery  and  goes  up  to  parade  Chestnut  Street. 
She  begins  to  see  that  her  finery,  her  manner,  her 
pronunciation  are  not  just  ‘  the  thing.’  It  hurts. 
If  there  is  any  wretch  more  miserable  than  a 
poor  woman  trying  to  be  fashionable,  I  don’t 
know  it.  Sue  is  worse  even  than  Winny.” 

“Ah?”  Ben  roused  himself  with  a  start. 
He  had  been  trying,  in  vain,  to  devise  some 
chance  of  relief  for  Ned.  “So  Susy  wants  to 
be  a  leader  of  fashion — eh?” 

“There’s  a  young  fellow — Volney,  a  millionaire 
many  times — who  is  taken  with  her.  He  is  very 
attentive.  I  don’t  know  how  it  will  end.” 
Now,  Ned’s  intention  was  to  quicken  Ben  to 
prompt  action  in  his  wooing.  But  he  mistook 
his  man :  Ben  rose  and  straightened  himself, 
but  ssked  no  questions.  He  was  not  minded 
to  find  out  Susy's  feeling  in  the  matter,  even 
through  her  brother. 

“  If  she’s  to  be  bought  by  his  millions,  she's 
not  the  wife  for  Ben  Ellicoit,"  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  “  I'll*  keep  my  eyes  open.” 

He  promptly  brought  up  the  business-question 
again  ;  and,  when  Winny  called  them  to  supper, 
they  were  still  whispering  anxiously  together. 
Susy,  bent  on  a  flirtation,  received  him  with 
divers  airy  tosses  and  chilly  dignity,  intended 
to  provoke  his  jealousy.  But  Ben,  though 
honestly  in  love,  bnd  a  good  share  of  hard 
sense.  If  he  watched  her  pretty  vagaries  with 
a  beating  heart,  his  eye  was  cool  and  wary. 
How  different  was  this  meal  from  the  gay  plenti¬ 
ful  suppers  in  the  sonny  dining-room  at  Tycho  I 
Ned  was  gloomily  silent,  and  bis  wife  could  not 
hide  her  irritation  that  Ben  should  see  the 
squalor  of  their  surrounding. 

The  slovenly  “help”  brought  in  a  package 
and  note  which  had  been  left  at  the  door  for 
Susy.  She  looked  at  them,  blushed  hotly,  and, 
muttering  an  apology,  ran  up  to  her  own  room, 
whither  Winny  soon  followed  her. 

"It  is  from  Mr.  Volney?  He  has  spoken  at 
last?”  cried  that  impatient  matron. 

“  N-no.  He  asks  me  to  go  out  in  his  sleigh 
again  to-morrow  evening.  He  says  we  will  have 
supper  in  a  coxy  inn  on  the  Wissnhickon.” 

“  You  shall  not  go !  I  do  not  believe  girls  in 
town  drive  about  with  young  men  after  night. 
I’ll  ask  Nod.” 
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“  Oh,  he  mult  care  for  me !  He  calls  me  ‘  my 
darling,’  and  be  sends  me  this,"  holding  out  in 
her  trembling  band  a  box  containing  a  blazing 
diamond-pin. 

“  Oh-h !  it's  real,”  cried  Winny,  in  an  ecstasy. 

11 1  don’t  care  for  it  1  I — I  wish  Ben  had  dia¬ 
monds  to  give  me !”  and  Susy’s  ever- ready  tears 
began  to  flow. 

She  soon  followed  Winifred  downstairs,  how¬ 
ever,  with  perfectly  dry  eyes,  and  treated  Ben 
with  a  hauteur  new  to  her.  The  blase  of  the 
diamond  gave  her  strength,  though  it  was  hidden 
under  her  scarf. 

During  the  evening,  she  went  into  the  little 
parlor  for  her  work.  Ben  deliberately  followed 
her.  Mrs.  Barbour  rose  anxiously. 

“Sit  down,”  said  Ned,  sternly.  “Let  her 
decide  for  horself." 

“  She  always  decides  for  the  man  who  is  pres¬ 
ent,”  said  his  wife.  She  glanced  from  time  to 
time  over  her  needlo  at  Susy,  who  stood  by  the 
table,  looking  unsteadily  up  at  the  resolute  kindly 
Cue  of  the  man  before  her.  Their  voices  were 
inaudible. 

Presently  Ben  turned  and  came  out  quickly. 
Ned,  seeing  his  Cue,  rose  and  held  out  his  hand. 
Winny's  heart  throbbed  with  triumph.  ••  It-  is 
the  diamond  that  has  done  it!"  she  thought. 

“  I  will  go  book  to  Tycho  to-night,  Ned,"  the 
young  man  said,  quietly.  “I  shall  not  come 
sgal  i.  What  I  can  do  for  you,  I  will.’* 

■  •Susy — ?”  hesitated  her  brother. 

“Susy  tells  me  that  she  considers  herself 
almost  engaged  to  Mr.  Volney.  I  have  lost  the 
game,"  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

Ned  wrung  bis  band  in  silence. 

“There  goes  the  happiness  of  your  life,"  he 
said,  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  stout  figure. 
Susy  only  cried,  as  usual,  for  answer.  When 
she  reached  her  own  room,  she  tore  out  the  dia¬ 
mond  and  dashed  it  on  the  floor,  and  crept  to 
bod  in  an  agony  of  remorse. 

CHAPTER  V. 

At  noon  of  the  next  day,  however,  she  was 
to  be  seen  in  high  spirits  on  Chestnut  Street, 
attended  by  Mrs.  Barbour.  The  two  ladies  wore 
their  plumed  bats  and  beaded  wraps.  Susy 
had  placed  the  diamond  in  full  view.  They  met 
Ned. 

“  What  is  the  matter  asked  his  wife.  “  You 
look  the  image  of  woe.” 

He  made  no  answer,  but.  turning,  walked  with 
them.  Winny  felt  a  dead  weight  fall  on  her 
heart,  but  she  shook  it  off.  No  doubt  Ned  was 
In  debt.  But,  with  Susy  the  wife  of  a  prince  of 
money,  what  did  that  matter? 


Both  ladies  made  a  sudden  pause. 

“  There  is  Mr.  Volney,  Ned,  coming  toward  us 
with  two  ladies!  What  distinguished-looking 
women!  Be  sure  to  bow,  dear,"  preparing  her 
own  most  fascinating  smile.  Susy,  too,  quivered 
and  fluttered.  He  would  see  his  pin  !  He  would 
present  her  to  his  friends,  with  pride  and  triumph 
in  her.  Now  was  the  time  to  see  them  "fade 
away  like  ghosts  before  the  rosy  dawn." 

As  Volney  approached,  something  in  Snsy's 
expectant  air  attracted  the  ourious  regard  of  his 
companions.  A  slight  heat  passed  over  bis  feat¬ 
ures,  then,  looking  her  deliberately  full  in  the 
faoe,  he  passed  her  without  a  sign  of  recognition. 

Ned,  who  had  lifted  his  hat,  muttered  an  oath. 
Susy  stopped,  deadly  pale;  but  Mrs.  Barbour 
dragged  them  on.  She  was  a  shrewd  little 
woman,  always  equal  to  the  emergency  of  t'ao 
moment.  She  stopped  a  stroet-car.  None  of 
them  spoke  until  they  were  again  in  their  own 

“  Take  off  that  diamond,”  she  said,  sharply ; 
"  we  have  boen  two  fools  1  I  understand  him 

“I  will  take  it  back,"  said  her  husband, 
quietly.  “  He  will  not  trouble  you  again,  Susy." 

The  women  never  dared  to  ask  wbat  followed. 
Volney  disappeared  from  rhiladelphla  that  day, 
and  did  not  return  for  a  couple  of  months.  When 
Barbour  returned  home,  he  was  pale  and  silent, 
as  he  always  was  when  greatly  excited. 

During  the  evening,  be  told  his  wife  that  bo 
had  been  discharged  from  the  "Beacon."  It 
was  quite  just,  he  made  haste  to  say.  “  I  am  not 
fit  for  the  place.  I  can  edit  a  country-paper, 
but  I  am  too  old  a  dog  to  learn  the  tricks  of 
town." 

"  What  will  you  do?" 

“  I  don't  know.  Anything  to  keep  us  from 

Ned  tried  a  good  many  things  that  winter.  He 
was  a  bookkeeper,  a  drummer,  a  street-car 
driver.  At  home,  tho  fire  burned  low.  The 
"help"  was  discharged.  Winny  and  Sue  took 
in  sewing  when  it  could  be  hod. 

The  first  of  March  found  them  with  thinner 
pinched  faces,  which  told  of  the  winter's  hard¬ 
ship.  “  The  only  reason  that  we  should  wel¬ 
come  spring  is  that  we  will  need  less  coal,"  said 
Winny,  as  they  gathered  about  the  breakfast- 
table. 

“  I  reckon  the  lot  back  of  our  house  in  Tycho 
is  ploughed  by  now,”  said  one  of  the  boys. 

No  one  answered. 

"  What  is  wrong,  Ned,  you  don't  drink  your 
coffee?"  asked  Winny.  "What  is  in  the  paper 
to  worry  you?" 
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“  The  old  story.  Forty  hen  da  ere  to  be  die-  j 
charged  by  the  company  this  week.  The  new 
men  go  first.  I  am  a  new  man." 

Susy  began  to  cry.  “  I  beliere  there  is  a  con-  ! 
■piracy  against  you.  brother  !”  she  sobbed.  j 

“  Nonsense  1  work  of  all  kinds  is  slack  in  j 
town  this  year." 

Even  the  children  ate  their  bread  and  molasses  j 
in  sileDce,  after  that.  Before  they  had  finished,  ; 
the  doorbell  rang.  Jack  ran  out  and  brought ; 
back  a  letter,  which  he  gave  to  hie  father.  Ned  ! 
opened  it  indifferently,  and  glanced  at  the  few 
lines  written  in  big  black  characters,  then  got  up 
with  a  choking  sound. 

“  Winny,  it  is  from  Ben  I  Leighton,  who  took 
my  place  on  the  ‘  Banner,'  is  going  to  New  York, 
to  seek  bis  fortune.  They  want  me  back,  on  the 
same  old  salary.  Our  house  is  recant  still. 
Ben  says,  if  I  choose  to  rent  the  farm  again  on 
the  same  terms,  he  will  bring  Swift  round  to 
consider  it-  What — what  d'ye  say,  old  woman?" 


Bnt  the  "old  woman,"  who  had  borne  suf¬ 
fering  and  hunger  all  winter  with  a  cheerful 
face,  was  crying,  with  her  head  on  Jack's  neck. 1 

“We’re  going  homel  home!"  roared  that 
young  gentleman,  with  a  shout  that  deafened 

"  Ben  says  I  must  report  for  duty  by  Monday.  ’ 

"  We’ll  pack  to-day  and  go  to-morrow,”  cried 
Winny,  starting  up. 

When  they  were  at  work  that  morning,  Susy 
said  energetically:  “  I  shall  be  so  thankful  to  be 
out  of  the  town,  from  thoee  Odells  and  their 
fashionable  airs  I  I  always  did  despise  fashion ! 
And  you  know,  Winny,  I  always  hated  that  Vol- 
ney." 

"  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  hope  that 
Ben  will  forgive  her?"  Mre.  Barbour  asked  her 
husband,  when  they  were  alone. 

“  Most  men  are  ready  to  be  fooled  by  pink 
cheeks  and  soft  eyes  and  tears,  and  Ben  is  no 
wiser  than  the  rest  of  us,”  be  answered. 


